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A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 


TERMA: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A TEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Onboscriplions may vegin with any Number 


Our neat number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by t!'ustrations 
and dese iptions of Ladies Autumn and Winter Toilettes, 
comprising House, Street, and Reception Gowns; Girls’ 
Frocks and Boys’ Suits ; Work Patterna, etc., ete. 

AT THE WORLDS FAIR. 


BY MARIAN 
Q SHEBA’'S Queen! To-day I know 
Just what, three thousand years ago, 
It was for thee to wander on 


DOUGLAS. 


Through the great courts of Solomon! 
Above, 
Beneath, the pavement’s jewelled flowers! 
All tremulous with troubled bliss 

Afraid a single sight to miss, 

Each new scene more entrancing, 


the shining golden towers 


Each wonder more amazing 
So raptured and so tired, 

And gazing, gazing, gazing, 
Till all the matchless hues grew dim, 
And all around thee seemed to swim, 
And, striving one more sight to see, 
Thou sank, no spirit left in thee! 


But easier lot than mine had’st 
The world is so much larger now! 
And-all its best 
The proudest work of art and mau, 
All gathered 
(I've six days and one pair of eyes!) 
I gaze and gaze, and gaze, aud gaz 
My thoughts are all a whirling maze! 
Yet still | wonder 
Where is to-day’s new Solomon?’ 


thou, 
since time began 


le re before me lies 


wandering ou, 


FLATHER-WLIGHT TYRANNY. 

LL tyrants do not go about menacing their vic- 
I tims with clubs, and alarming them with the 
clank of chains and click of the bolt in the dungeon 
There are tyrants with sweet faces and soft 
voices, with eyes that laugh and lips that woo and 
fingé Their tyranny is very gentle, but 
withal it is as difficult to resist as the soft, steady, 


door 
rs that caress 


blanketlike pressure of the fog when it comes steal- 
ing in from the sea or creeping up from the valley. 
Who does not know the tyranny that is harder to 
escape than any other, because it wears the guise and 
uses the vocabulary of love? 

Such despotism is sometimes exercised by a wife, 
who, caring only for material advantage, stifles day 
by day and little by little her husband's aspirations 
after better things, who becomes, as Resamond to 
Lydgate, her husband's basil-plant—a plant tradi- 
tionally supposed to thrive on the’ brains of murder 
Pink-and-white tyranny, Mrs. Stowe charac- 
terized this kind of despotism, exercised by a beauti- 
ful, frivolous, and selfish woman over a large-hearted 
and noble, but in her hands baffled and helpless, man. 

This feather- weight tyranny is sometimes found in 
a family, where one or the other parent refuses to 
allow the growing young people in the house the 
right to develop along the lines nature intended and 
in their own way. Who has not seen the child in 
whom dwelt no love and no aptitude for music com 


ed men. 


pelled to waste years in an endless, profitiess strum 
ming at a key-board, while another child whom art 
invited and solicited was condemned to drudgery of 
another order 
to make 
ter prefers to be a sailor or asoldier; the profes- 
sional man who elects that his boy shall adopt his vo- 
cation, when art or landscape-gardening or mechan- 


The man of business who is resolved 
a business man of his son, when the lat- 


ics are the boy's avocation—each of these is, through 
his very love, exercising a feather-weight tyranny, 
which may be crushing in its effects. 

Women are, it must be admitted, more prone to 
this defect than men. A woman's methods are more 
subtle; she uses finesse. Where a man goes crash- 
ing on with axe and hammer, she puts aside an ob- 
stacle or interposes one with gentle deliberation. 
Hers is the habit of feather-weight tyranny rather 
than his. It is like death to her sometimes, the dis- 
covery tiiat comes in due course of events that her 
sons and daughters have independent ideas of their 
own, that they, not she, must work out their indi- 
vidual problems. The mother of this type is capable 
of heroic sacrifices, of marvellous self-denials, of un- 
stinted generosity. But she demands in return the 
right to legislate. Her children, to her thought, are 
never grown up. They must adopt her standards, ac- 
cept her views—in everything, smal! and great, con- 
form to her measuring-line. Naturally they rebel; 
and then come troubles and heartaches; for feather- 
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weight tyranny can bear as heavily and hold its own 
against odds as stubbornly as any other tyranny in 
this strange world. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


Caeser long ago ceased to be an experiment. It 
is accepted to-day as an integral part of our national 
life. Toso many different people and to so many widely 
separated places the Chautauqua idea has gone, carrying with 
it strength, hope, encouragement, and satisfaction, that it is 
scarcely needful to give it commendation now. Yet, as 
there may be some busy or weary persons who still know 
Chautauqua only vaguely as a sort of annual summer Mecca 
to which enthusiastic pilgrims resort, and some persons of 
leisure who have not heard what Chautauqua offers by way 
of invitation to them, a word here seems fitting. 

Bishop Vincent, in his pithy fashion, puts the matter in a 
few lerse sentences: 

** Chautauqua goes to those who cannot go to Chautauqua. 
Many a frontier cabin, Southern plantation, ship on the seas, 
has felt the influence of the Chautauqua Circle. Wherever 
there are earnest people who would make life more than dull 
routine or idle play, Chautauqua is ready to go with a defi- 
nite plan of reading, with specified books, with hiuts and 
suggestions. There is genuine satisfaction in cultivating 
the intellectual side of one’s nature, in accumulating mental 
treasures which are beyond the reach of fickle fortune.” 

In the passage quoted the key-note is given by one word, 
and that word is “definite.” Desultory reading is delight- 
ful to the lover of books, and brings with it a reward of its 
own; but the value of reading by course and according to 
plan is of course much greater, especially to those whose 
pursuite are not strictly intellectual. Mothers and grand- 
mothers may successfully follow the Chautauqua readings 
in whole or in part, regulating their daily time for this 
agreeable work in accordance with their home duties and 
the tenor of their domestic affairs. Husbands and wives 
may select a course and devote two or three evenings a 
Parents 
may thus be saved from the danger and the pain of having 
their clever children outstrip them mentally. It is the un 
used weapon which rusts, the neglected faculty which be 
comes atrophied. Chautauqua keeps middle-aged and elderly 
people keen and bright. 

Among the pleasantest recollections which some of us 
keep laid up in the lavender of affectionate thought are 
scenes connected with the annual graduation days of Chau- 
tauqua assemblies. We remember how plain, hard-working 
men and women, to whom a holiday came seldom, took, 
with smiling lips and kindling eyes. the diploma which they 
had earned by faithful and diligent work. There is some- 
thing which shows pluck as well as perseverance in a wo 
man who at seventy enters the lists with her apple-cheeked 
granddaughter of seventeen, and who bravely passes the 
same examination with the younger and fresher student. 

On Chautauqua records one occasionally finds the names 
of four generations in the same family who have taken the 
prescribed course of reading and carried forward their 
studies together 

The current Chautauqua course deals with the rise and 
fall of Rome and the development of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. The books chosen are as follows: Rome and 
the Making of Modern Europe, by James B. Joy; Roman and 
Medieval Art (Lilustrated), by W. H. Goodyear; Outlines of 
Economies, Richard T. Ely ; Classic Latin Course in English, 
W. C. Wilkinson; Song and Legend from the Middle Ages, 
edited by D. C. McClintock and P. L. McClintock ; Science 
and Prayer, William W. Kinsley. 

Crossing the rivers wLich embrace our great city of New 
York in their protecting arms, one sees at dusk the flashing 
out of a million starry lights, each the symbol of civiliza- 
tion, of industry, of dear household love. The lights re- 
mind us that everywhere families are gathering, the day’s 
work over, for the evening's cheer and recreation. As these 
home lamps twinkle out, one by one, till they form a splen- 
did illuminated cordon of brilliance, the resemblance to the 
Lake Chautauqua idea is not far to seek. This, too, is a 
bearer of light, a brightener of dark places, the inspiration 
and compensation in many a toiling life and obscure spot. 


week to reading together by the sitiing-room lamp 


THE PROFESSORS OPINION. 


os —— ee ‘[TStiates 

about the race, 

are you?” said Profess- 

Jets o : or Prodgers, turning 

Aw euler Fea beillor sharply to Archibald 

: 7 Newton, who had just 

| spoken. ** How would 

it have been with you, 

sir, had the Valkyrie 

anniitil —__._ beaten? You young 

men who have thought 

proper to bet American dollars on an English boat have much 

reason, I doubt not, to be very tired at thistime. You have 

discovered to your cost, my friend, that because your British 

tailor succeeded so well with your top-coats and trousers, 

your British ship-builder need not of necessity succeed as 
well with his boats.” 

The Professor looked disturbed. He had had a passage 
at arms once before during the week with young New- 
ton when that gentleman had boasted in his presence that 
only an Englishman understood sports and sporting affairs. 
He had heard, besides, of Mr. Newton’s heavy bets. More- 
over, he had, as I knew, dined two days ago at a certain 
club in town where the talk invariably drifts into a compar- 
ison of English and American customs, where any mention 
even of purely local affairs Jeads inevitably to some one’s 
saying, ‘* So different,now,from the way they do those things 
in England.” The Professor to-day, however, having de- 
livered himself of this onslaught, and satisfied a sense of 
patriotism which is really an integral part of bis nature, 
turned from Mr. Newton und spoke to us in a somewhat 
milder way. 
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“Was there ever a nation on earth, by-the-way, that grew 
tired of things so quickly as our own?” These little shiftings 
of wind in the Professor's discussions always delighted us. 
“We blow too much about our affairs at first, expending 
all the breath of our enthusiasm im puffings and exaggera- 
tions, that the thing we do may seem twice as big as the 
same things every other people do. We like to wave the 
flags of our conquests in dimensious in the faces of all our 
friends, till we become troublesome as children. No won- 
der we grow tired,” the Professor continued. He had risen 
from his chair, and with his hands held behind him, walked 
up and down the room, now and then stopping and empha- 
sizing a word by waving the hand in which he held his 
spectacles. ‘‘ We waste our enthusiasm, and consume our 
energies, and miss the fundamental truth. We are always 
striving for the biggest thing on earth, and missing the 
spirit, the beauty, the real greatness of the thing we ought 
to do. For we have gone mad over numbers in this gen- 
eration. We have lost a sense of color, a susceptibility to 
impressions, a feeling for the sentiments. The census has 
nearly destroyed the poetical, the appreciative, in us. We 
want sizes, figures, numbers — numbers, always numbers. 
It is only when the genius of the few, the very few, redeems 
us that we are made to forget the great object of the masses 
—size—in the greater object of the few—beanty. We have 
learned that lesson from our Chicago Fair. They meant to 
make it the biggest in history; but the genius of artists has 
made it most beautiful, compelled our people for once to 
forget size in beauty, mere dimension in nobility of propor- 
tion. You hear no longer, as at first, of how big the build- 
ings are, nor how numerous the exhibits; beauty is the echo 
that comes to us all from there. And that, as-I think it, is 
what genius has done, and what genius must do for us all 
in this generation, else we will be the biggest failure on 
earth.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE ARTIST AND HIS PAYMASTER. 


‘ye recent magazine essay by Mr. Howells on “ The 
Man of Leiters as a Man of Business” wil! be widely 
read, and is already awakening discussion. Circumstances 
as much as temperament have made this agreeable writer 
a little of a polemic, and whatever be says is apt to have a 
slight effect of defiance. Yet hc is sure to say many piquant 
and some admirable things, and those who differ from him 
have the satisfaction—if it be one—of knowing that their 
dissent will be to him a matter of supreme unimportance. 
Venturing, therefore, to differ freely from an author whom I 
heartily admire, I must doubt whether Mr. Howells is right 
in the main point of his essay, that no artist should live by 
his art wholly, or even partially. Every artist—and we 
will assume that the delles-lettres author is an artist—un- 
doubtedly sighs at times for utter immunity from worldly 
cares, and perfect freedom to write or paint or compose in 
some way what he pleases. it is doubtful whether any 
artist was ever yet benefited by such absolute freedom. 
Certainly it would be easier to cite examples against it than 
for it. The discipline of a public, the stern necessity of 
studying the needs of the age, even the prejudices of the 
community, these are an immense blessing to every artist. 
They guard him against the temptations to indolence, to 
way wardness, to iucomplete and desultory work. ‘* Do not 
trouble yourself so much about the light on your statue,” 
said Canova to a young sculptor; “it is the light of the 
public square that must test its value.” ‘The most finely 
organized artist is, after all, a man or a woman, and all that 
concerns men and women concerns him. The more intimate 
the contact the better, and no man feels this more than Mr. 
Howells himself. But the simplest of all contact is that of 
business relationship; to know what the public wants, and 
how to supply that, is an essential part of education. Of 
course it is not the whole of education, but it is the begin- 
ning of it; it prepares for greater freedom, just as the pre- 
scribed severities of some training-sclhiool prepare for the 
freer life of the university. The man of wealth never has 
this enforced training, and the artist who paints or writes 
only to please himself has no opportunity to come really 
close to his public. He lives in too rarefied an air; he re 
mains an amateur. The closer contact, the business rela- 
tion, helps him to be moulded into the skilled professional. 
It is not necessary that he should degrade or cheapen him- 
self: but it is of infinite advantage that he should be rescued 
from a world wholly of his Own creation, and obliged to 
link hands with his fellow-creatures. 

The very illustration which Mr. Howells uses to vindieate 
his opinion seems to me to lead him astray. He thinks ita 
repulsive transaction when a poet receives a hundred dollars 
for a poem which utters his love-sorrow or his bereavement, 
and thinks that a poet should simply give his song to the 
world, and should be * cared for by the whole human brother- 
hood.” Doubtless we should all be cared for by the whole 
human brotherhood in some way, but while arrangements 
for this are in their present rough condition, surcly the hun- 
dred dollars itself is only a crude expression of the same 
thing. Emerson thought that Alcott ought to be maintain- 
ed at the public expense ; and practically, for some years, 
this really happened. The whole community is truly help- 
ing to support a poet through the check-bovk of his pub- 
lisher; for we may be very sure that the publisher would 
not issue that check without a fair chance of getting it back 
again. If it is indelicate or unfeeling for a poet to exhibit 
his profoundest experiences to the public—and doubtless it 
often would be—the impropriety is in the exhibition, not in 
the price paid for it. Probably all poets withhold from the 
world their 7 most sacred experiences for this precise 
reason. Or if they print them, it may be for reasons quite 
apart from money—for the relief of self-expression, or the 
desire to help others through similar experiences. I have 
known more than one bereaved mother who wrote into po- 
etry from the depth of her heart what she printed with con- 
scious purpose to help other mothers in like grief—and who 
succeeded in doing it. She may have received money for 
the printing of her poem, but this was incidental, secondary, 
subordinate. It seems to me that as we make too much of 
money when we make it a primary aim,so we make too 
much of it when we treat it as something that necessarily 
degrades. Toa poet, his poem is his message ; he ought, of 
course, to think primarily of that, as the preacher thinks of 
his appeal to conscience, the physician of the cure of his 
suffering patient. The good deed done, there is no more 
degradation in the poet’s payment than in the clergyman’s 
salary or the doctor’s fee. 

It does not seem to me quite the healthy view of money 
to view it with aversion, from the artist’s point of view. [ 
know a devoted reformer who could easily proclaim his 
views far and wide, but that he thinks it wrong to receive 
money, even when freely offered, for propagating his truth. 














As a result, this truth itself is restricted, and he = only 
through the press, feeling fewer scruples there. In the case 
of the poet there is the added difficulty that he rarely feels 
quite sure that he has achieved what he wishes in his poem; 
often he distrusts it, and would fain suppress it. The temp- 
tation to publish it for money supersedes this temporary 
doubt, and the m appears. If it fails, no harm is done; 
if it wins readers, the result may be beyond all possible 
dreams of usefulness. When, on July 26, 1838, the poet 
Longfellow scribbled on the ee of a note of invi- 
tation his ‘‘ Psalm of Life,” he could not know what its des- 
tiny would be. It might have slipped out of sight and 
never have been recalled had he not been tempted, proba- 
bly for a remuneration that would now seem trivial, to print 
it in the Kni for October, in that year. Asa re- 
sult, it afforded by its strong and simple lines a tonic for 
successive generations; nor is its influence yet approaching 
an end. Charles Sumner had a classmate who told him 
that this poem alone saved him from suicide. General 
Meredith Read knew an aged Frenchman whose mind was 
giving way under the tragedies of the Franco-German war, 
and who declared that his reason had been saved by trans- 
lating for himself the ‘‘ Psalm of Life.” The more sensi- 
tive and self-distrustful an artist is, the more he may need 
the test of a little popularity, and if possible of a little 
money, to convince him that the world cares for what he 
does, and to secure for the world what may prove to be of 
inestimable value. Money is to the poet a bad master but a 
good servant; and the publisher through whom it comes to 
him is but the servant of the public which recognizes the 
value of the lay. we 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SMALL CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


j HITE nainsook dresses for baby girls and boys two 

years of age are not changed in design or trimming 
from those worn last year. Their coats of dark bengaline 
or of pale colored cloths are made very full and are trimmed 
with brown or black fur, or else with ermine, which is 
again in great favor, and is used also on their little silk caps 
and on large hats of felt. On reaching three years, boys are 
put into short kilts of piqué, serge, or flannel, with a blouse 
waist of the same and a reefer jacket, or else a long boyish- 
looking Directoire coat of tan, blue, or red cloth. Girls of 
three years wear much shorter dresses of nainsook, with 
others of cashmere of very delicate colors in the afternoon, 
and of dark red or blue in the morning. White dotted and 
scalloped embroidery on the cashmere trims these little 
gowns. To give sufficient warmth in the street, these little 
girls wear long coats reaching to the ankle, the handsomest 
made of velvet, bengaline, or light colored cloths trimmed 
with brown plucked beaver, ermine, or Astrakhan. An 1830 
bonnet with large crown and nodding plumes may be made 
of satin matching the cloak in color, or else the child wears 
a felt hat with brim caught up with rosettes of velvet and 
some small ostrich tips. Black stockings and black kid 
buttoned shoes are worn with white and colored dresses 
alike. 

THE NEW SKIRTS. 

The short French skirt, falling just below the knee, is 
adopted by fashionable mothers for dresses of girls from 
tliree to ten years of age, and is even worn by girls of 
twelve who are not well grown. Conservative mothers 
think their girls more comfortable in longer skirts extend- 
ing half-way to the shoe-tops, and they have not entirely 
given up long Empire frocks falling from a yoke or very 
short waist to the ankles. The latter, however, are the only 
long skirts worn, and these are used merely for “‘ occasions,” 
not for a child's entire outfit of dresses. Flaring skirts with 
godet pleats in the back now rival the full straight skirts so 
long in favor for girls from six to twelve or fourteen years 
of age. These are nearly a half-circle in shape, with on] 
one seam, that down the back. They are lined with sil 
sateen or cambric, and may be quite plain, or else have 
narrow bias ruffles at the foot and the hips. Black serpen- 
tine braid an inch wide, in three rows, with wide spaces be- 
tween, is a favorite trimming for colored wool skirts. Other 
skirts have three clusters of trimming, each of four or five 
rows of soutache or of satin or velvet baby-ribbon. _ Inser- 
tions of white or black guipure are set widely apart on 
skirts to match the trimming on the waist. Accordion- 
yleated skirts are liked for girls’ dancing-school dresses of 
ight crépon, cashmere, or silk, and are on darker wool 
gowns for simpler wear in the afternoon. The yoke skirt 
is introduced for girls’ dresses, a round yoke like that of a 
petticoat being made to match the yoke of the waist, and 
a circular or an accordion skirt being added to the end of 
the yoke. This affords an excellent plan for lengthening 
last year’s skirts that are outgrown. The yoke may be of 
new silk, and the skirt of any wool dress that has become 
too short, whether of straight breadths or with bias seam at 
the back. Girls of fifteen and sixteen wear skirts like those 
of smaller girls, but have them extend to the ankle, and 
from three yards to three and a half in width. 


WAISTS AND SLEEVES. 


Round waists of natural length remain in favor for girls’ 
dresses, and are given a new effect by an added circular 
basque with a collarette to match, or else a circular bertha 
flaring without fulness at the top precisely like those worn 
by ladies. Indeed, almost all the fashionable features of 
their mothers’ gowns are copied in those of the miniature 
women—the epaulettes, the Directoire revers, the fichus, 
sleeve caps, bolero jackets, surplice waisis, blouses, gigot 
sleeves, etc. The most youthful models have high full 
belted waists, hooked in the back for plain and best dresses 
alike of. both small and large girls. They are gathered to 
the collar and belt in both front and back over an easy fitted 
lining of sateen or silesia. The collar may be a stock, and 
the belt of soft folds, or else both are plain wide bands. 
Two rows of insertion or of serpentine braid or velvet rib- 
bon extend straight around the waist, the upper row passing 
just under the arms, the second row half-way between that 
and the belt. Large mutton-leg sleeves with fulness droop- 
ing from armhole to elbow accompany the waist just de- 
scribed, and, indeed, almost any waist now worn. Other 
sleeves have two or three narrow ruffles from armhole to 
elbow, or else the sleeve is close-fitting with one long cireu- 
lar cap set in at the armhole; as this cap may be of silk or 
velvet, it is much used for remodelling last year’s dresses. 
Square-cornered epaulettes are placed over other sleeves. 
The newest berthas are cut in circular shape without fulness 
at the top, but very flaring, and are usually open on each 
shoulder and in front and back. Collarettes falling from 
the collar down are more used than berthas, or than the 
bretelles that start from the waist and widen as shoulder 
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frills. Accordion-pleated ruffles are liked both as collarettes 
and as berthas. 

Yokes are more used than ever on girls’ dresses. For 
plain wool gowns are yokes shirred in rows, or else they are 
trimmed with rows of serpentine braid either around or 
lengthwise. For better dresses they are of pin-dotted vel- 
vet (with sleeves to match), and are shallow and round, or 
else they are of bengaline shirred in shape, or they are cov- 
ered with narrow cross-rows of insertion, or else of satin 
baby-ribbon of two or three shades. The stock-collar is 
sometimes edged at the top with trimming, and all plain 
collar bands are trimmed with braid or baby-ribbon like 
that on the yoke. 

Guimpe dresses worn by girls of four to twelve years have 
a pretty fichu of the material cut five or six inches deep be- 
low the back of the neck and over the sleeve-tops, then nar- 
rowing in front where it crosses on the full gathered round 
waist, passing thence under the arms to lap in the back or 
be tied there in a bow. Silk guimpes of pale colors, cream, 
pink, or blue, and also of dark red, rival those of white 
nainsook. The accordion bertha is around the low neck of 
crépon and cashmere dresses that have accordion skirts and 
are worn with silk guimpes. 

Shirt waists of shot, plain, or plaid silks will remain popu- 
lar, and there is also a fancy for accordion-pleated waists of 
surah, or of fine wools, such as crépon, cashmere, veiling, or 
light French flannels. 

Large girls in their teens will wear double - breasted 
jacket waists with revers over a silk plastron, the back 
close-fitting, the whole finished by a belt of satin ribbon 
attached to a gored skirt long enough to reach the ankles. 
A second pretty model for these young girls is a gathered 
round waist, the upper part opening in a revers collar, the 
space below the bust cut in ten or twelve straps of the wool 
goods, showing in the spaces between a gathered velvet 
front, as a blue basket-cloth strapped waist, with cerise 
velvet gathered beneath from a high stock-collar to the 
belt. A brown wool sacking dress made in this way has a 
yellow surah accordion blouse beneath. 


MATERIALS FOR GIRLS’ GOWNS. 


Fancy woollens are the favorite materials for girls’ gowns, 
such as basket-cloths, bourette, hop-sacking, bouclé cloths, 
vicufia, cheviots, serges, crépons, shot woollens, illuminated 
diagonals, pin-dotted stuffs, and many new mixtures of 
silk and wookand velvet-faced woollens. Two colors, both 
rich and dark, are in most of these fabrics, as green with 
rose, golden brown with blue, violet with green, magenta 
with black, bright blue with black or with brown, blue pin- 
dotted with yellow, or fawn with rose dots. Serge never 
goes entirely out of fashion, but sacking is preferred to it, 
and while it is true that cashmere is used again for house 
dresses, crépon is thought much more stylish. The heavy 
wool stuffs cost from $1 35 to $2 50 a yard, and are fortu- 
nately of double width. Pin-dotted velvets for yokes, girdle, 
collar, and sleeves are twenty-four inches wide, and $2 a 
yard. The few plaid woollens used are of soft dark colors 
instead of the gay Scotch tartans, and are mostly crossbarred 
with silk. 

. SCHOOL DRESSES. 

For girls of six to fourteen years to wear at school are 
simple dresses of mixed cheviots with serpentine mohair 
braid trimming, and entirely without silk. They are of red 
woven with black, blue with green, or brown with blue 
wool, made with a round yoke, to which is gathered a full 
waist finished with a pointed girdle. Black braid extends 
down the yoke from the collar, and the yoke is edged with 
a shaped bertha trimmed with braid and falling over leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves. The collar and belt are covered with rows 
of braid. The fitted silesia lining has from three to five 
whalebones in the larger sizes. The skirt is nearly three 
yards wide, and is simply hemmed. Other dresses of sack- 
ing or mixed cheviot have jacket fronts to round waists, 
with full silk vests and revers. Better dresses of blue or 
green serge or fancy woollens have a circular collarette, and 
two frills at the top of the sleeves trimmed with satin baby- 
ribbon of lighter shade, or of contrasting color, or else of 
black. 

AFTERNOON AND HOLIDAY FROCKS. 


The favorite afternoon gowns have the high full waist al- 
ready described, with two rows of trimming crossing it, and 
three rows around the skirt. Another very dressy model 
has a circular basque and a circular collaretie of velvet or 
of moiré on a round waist of dark wool; the skirt of this 
dress rhay be full and plain, or else it is in half-circle shape, 
and trimmed around the knees with bias bands of vélvet or 
moiré. The accordion skirts are girlish and pretty, as one 
of dark green fancy woollen with six pale brown rows of 
satin baby-ribbon stitched on before pleating. The round 
waist, with stock and belt of brown satin, has a bertha of 
accordion pleats (on which are rows of baby-ribbon) falling 
low on the gigot sleeves. Lovely dresses of red and black 
serge have a half-circle skirt with five rows of inch-wide 
black moiré ribbon around the top curving low in front in 
tablier fashion. The surplice waist has a V plastron with 
lengthwise rows of the moiré ribbon; two frills edged with 
ribbon are around the top of the sleeves. 

Dancing-school and .party frocks are made of crépon or 
surah of light colors, with an accordion skirt and a low 
round waist to wear with guimpes. Dark red crépons and 
cashmere are also in favor for these dresses. The Empire 
gowns, falling full in front from a low-necked yoke, with a 
round waist at the sides and back, are made of Liberty 
satins and fine wools, trimmed with baby-ribbons. White 
silks, brocaded with rose-buds or carnations or striped with 
satin, make dear little dresses with round waist, shaped 
bertha, and half-circle skirt, with green velvet cords or folds. 


JACKETS AND COATS. 


The first autumn jackets for school and general wear for 
girls of four years up to those of sweet sixteen are reefers— 
double-breasted sailor jackets—of thick rough-surfaced blue 
or brown cloth, made with a butterfly collar, bound every- 
where with inch-wide black braid, and fastened by large 
dark smoked-pearl buttons. More dressy coats for large girls 
are of smooth beaver cloth, tan, green, black, or red, either 
single or double breasted, close-fitted, with full skirt in the 
back, and a collarette of the cloth or velvet cut very flaring, 
and edged narrowly with fur—either brown beaver, black 
martev, mink tails, or Astrakhan. Long fitted coats for 
small girls ave of fleecy cloth trimmed with ermine or with 
darker furs. School coats are long ulsters of plain or striped 
rough wools, with double or single capes, that may be worn 
or left off at pleasure. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ArrkEN, Son, & 
Co.; E. A. Morrison & Co.; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; 
Best & Co.: James McCreery & Co.; B. Attman & Co.; 
and SteRN Broruers. 
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“THE TWO SALOMES,” AND OTHER 
NEW BOOKS.* 


MS LOUISE POOL, in her striking novel, The Two 
Salomes, has boldly introduced several very original 
situations, one of which is unique in its conditions, ole 
solutely pees in its effect upon the reader’s mind. As 
a study in heredity, the story bas a more than transient val- 
ue; it rises to the dignity of that philosophic and thouglht- 
ful literature which belongs to the region of psychology. 
From the first word to the last of this extraordinary novel 
the interest is maintained at a point akin to sensationalism, 
or to what would be sensationalism if it were not so real as 
to be convincingly like fact. Miss Pool plays on our hearts 
with a masterly touch, now moving us to laughter, and again 
to tears. There is one little scene, in the early dawn of 
a frosty morning in New England, the actors an ordina- 
ry middle-aged husband and wife, the background a barn 
dimly lighted by a lantern swung from a peg at the end of 
a stall, all as simple aud commonplace and quiet as possi- 
ble, yet only the hand of genius could have described it. 
Another equally remarkable scene, enacted in Florida, in the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel, was made, the other day, the subject 
of an earnest discussion in a circle of intelligent women, 
who held pronounced opinions about it, and expressed them 
clearly. Altogether 7'he Two Salomes is a book which it 
will not do not to read, because it is a book about which 
people are talking. 

The art of Mr. Henry James is better illustrated in his 
short stories than in his novels. He is essentially minute, 
painstaking—the worker, for example, who produces cameos 
rather than pastels. But that peculiarity of leisurely care, 
which makes him sometimes tedious when his field of opera- 
tions is the serious and extended one given by the novel, is 
an advantage when he has a story to tell, and must tell it in 
afew pages. In the two volumes of short stories which we 
have just reluctantly put down, with a regret that there 
are not a half-dozen more to entertain and amuse and to 
cheat us of dulness and ennui, Mr. James approaches per- 
fection. The work is so chaste, so refined, so fastidious, 
that it appeals to those who like the air of good society. 
Mr. James's people are not just “‘ women ” and ‘‘ men,” as the 
brusque fashion of the moment phrases it; they are these in 
deed, living and breathing, but they are also, and we rejoice 
that they cannot help being, “ ladies” and ‘‘ gentlemen.” The 
stories we prefer in the volumes before us are, respectively, 
“The Wheel of Time” and ‘‘ Lord Beaupré,” but this is a 
mere matter of taste. The Wheel of Time and The Private 
Life are both delightful collections. 

Nowadays, and Other Stories, by George A. Hibbard, occu- 
pies among its companions the place of vers de société as 
compared with ordinary lyrics. Mr. Hibbard’s touch is 
light; his locality is the drawing-room by preference; his 
men and his girls are the familiar acquaintances whom we 
meet at dinners and receptions. The story Nowadays has a 
peculiarly felicitous ending. Indeed, one of Mr. Hibbard’s 
greatest charms is that, notwithstanding his vein of light 
cynicism, he is generally cheery and often amusing. : 

Ruth McEnery Stuart isa slender, dark-eyed gentlewoman 
of quiet manners, and with the soft accent which belongs to 
the far South. Her name has been steadily growing in 
popularity ever since, several years ago, her work began to 
appear in Harper’s MAGAzinE and Harper’s Bazar, and 
her sheaf of tales, to which A Golden Wedding gives the at 
tractive title, will make a strong bid for the attention of holi 
day buyers. Mrs, Stuart has the rare gift of mimicry, and 
her characters, mostly drawn from the humble life of the ne- 
groes on plantations remote from the great world, are some- 
times irresistibly droll, and again are touchingly pathetic. 
We do not know whether ‘Lamentations of Reconials 
Jobnson” or *‘ Jessekiah Brown’s Courtship” is the more 
mirth-provoking tale, and we would waver between several 
were we asked to indicate the most pathetic story in the 
volume. But ‘‘ The Woman’s Exchange of Simpkinsville” 
touches the high-water mark of excellence. People all over 
the land wrote to Mrs. Stuart in wordsof appreciation when 
it was originally published in Harper’s MAGAzIne, some 
charming letters, indeed, coming from some very unexpected 
sources, a8 When a convict in one of our State-prisons wrote 
to say that *‘it was an all-round story, a yard wide, and 
warranted to wear.” This Christmasy book is finely illus- 
trated. 

For those who prefer fact to fiction we have Julian 
Ralph's clever book, Our Great West, well described in its 
sub-title as ‘‘ A study of the present condition and future 

ssibilities of the new commonwealths and capitals of the 
Bnited States.” Chicago, the Northwest, the Dakotas, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Wyoming, Colorado, the Mormons, and 
San Francisco are painted for us by Mr. Ralph, who adds 
to the chatty style of the born raconteur the art of compo 
sition acquired only by practice. Mr. Ralph is at once an 
acute observer and a pleasant writer. His book is especially 
timely now that the great exposition has induced so many 
people to visit for themselves portions of our country remote 
from their homes, 

For reading aloud in the family, for the reading-room of 
a club, or for gaining trustworthy information in a very 
delightful form, we commend a journey to the West per- 
sonally conducted by Julian Ralph. As Americans we owe 
it to ourselves to Know more than we do about our own 
wonderful land, with its amazingly wide territory, its thriv- 
ing new States, and its immense future possibilities. It is 
our great West! we have had a hand in its making. 

Far afield we may go with our travellers, and our story 
tellers may carry us off on their enchanted carpets to many 
a haunt of fairyland, but we always return to our own 
firesides at last. The ‘‘ Distaff Series” offers us two very 
useful little books—one about household adornment, the 
other about our little children and their training. It will 
be enough for readers of the Bazar to know that Household 
Art is compiled by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, its opening essay 
being from her pen, on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Beauty applied 
to House Interiors.” Mrs. Wheeler’s long experience at the 
head of the Society of Associated Artists in New York, her 
acquaintance with textile fabrics, with color, with embroid- 
ery, her skill in grouping and arranging, her feeling for 
eae render whatever she says extremely valuable. 

The Kindergarten, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, comes to the 
mother who does not feel quite sure what the kindergarten 
is, and what it aims to do for the growing mind of the child, 
and opens her eyes. No additions to the ‘‘ Distaff Series” 
have been more pleasing than these. 

Maraaret E. Sanester. 


* The Two Salomes, by Maria Louise Pool. The Wheel of Time, The 
Private Life, by Henry James. A Golden Wedding, and Other Tales, 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart. Nowadays,and Other Stories, by George A. 
Hibbard. Our Great West, by Julian Ralph. Mousehold Art, by Candace 
Wheeler. The Kindergarten, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 








AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


TAVY-BLUE coarse hop-sacking is the material of the 


4% gown Fig. 1. The skirt is cut with the upper half 
gored and the lower half in a circular flounce, headed by a 
band of black satin on which are set repeated rows of black 
mohair braid, waved and plain. The slightly pointed bodice 
as a vest which is barred with bands of braided satin, and 


framed in similar bands that pass over the shoulders and 
curve down the back, the space between being barred like 
the plastron. Other bands form the belt and edge the wrists, 
les that droop over the very full sleeve puffs. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of gray cloth with narrow bands of 
black Persian-lamb fur. A band of fur heads the three cir- 
cular flounces that trim the skirt. The bodice is pleated in 
ut the waist, and has an added circular basque edged with 


© 
and the bretel 


fur, and a black velvet belt. A plastron with high collar 
is of embroidered black velvet. and the collarette turning 
from it is of cloth embroidered in black and edged with fur. 
The neck and wrists have also a fur edging 

Fi }isa dark green cloth jacket, close-fitting and medi- 
um long, with the front ornamented with sharp revers and 
buttoned with large white pearl buttons. The cape, which 
is detachable and capable of serving as an independent wrap, 
consis f a double ruffle attached to a pointed yoke bor- 


lered with velvet folds. It has a standing collar edged 
with double frills of cloth 

Striped wool velvet, having raised blue velvet stripes on 
1 shot blue and brown ground, is the material of the gown 
Fig. 4. The skirt is bordered with three rolls of blue velvet, 
and completed by a velvet belt 
lhe plain fitted bodice enters 
the skirt, and is relieved by a 
full collarette of blue velvet lined 
with silk, forming a high frill at 
the neck, the sleeves being edged 
with a ruche to match 

The reception toilette, Fig. 7, 
is of brocade showing chestnut- 


brown designs on a green and 
chestnut changeable satin ground, 
The back is in continuous prin- 
cesse breadths The bodice has 


pointed jacket fronts, opening on 
a pointed vest that is draped with 
folds of cream crape, caught with 
a bronze bow-knot ornament, 

milar ornaments fastening the 


points of the jacket A cream 

lace collarette turns from the edge 

of the jacket, and the sleeves are 

edged with cream lace frills Fig. 5.—Back or Gown 
The gown Fig. 8, on page 865, Fie. 1 
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Fig. 7.—Brocné Six Reception Gown. 
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Fig. 6.—Front or JACKET, 
Fie. 8, wrrnour CaPE. 





is of tobacco-brown cloth. The moderately full skirt is 
trimmed with a series of three folds of the cloth, which are 
cut out in broad waves and piped with silk. The bodice 
has open jacket fronts and a short back with au added cir- 
cular basque. The fronts open with broad revers on a vest 
and standing collar composed of shirred puffs of yellow 
crape, the puffs separated by gold cord, mounted on yellow 
silk; the vest ends under a deep shirred belt with a gilt 
buckle. The revers and the deep collar at the back are bor- 
dered with a cloth fold. 


WINTER HATS. 


See illustrations on page 865. 


§ tr little Stuart bonnet at the top of this group has a 
crown of dark green velvet and a reversed brim of pink 
and green changeable silk. At the centre of the front is a 
reen velvet rosette, from which springs a pink and green 
iridescent aigrette; from similar rosettes at the back wing- 
like points of velvet are brought toward the front. The 
strings are of narrow pink velvet ribbon. 

The little peaked capote to the right of this is of white 
velvet veiled with jetspangled net. The edge is fringed 
with a narrow white ostrich band. Two velvet rosettes, one 
black and one white, are placed at the front, with a pair of 
white ostrich tips springing from them. A similar pair of 
rosettes is at the back, with a black velvet loop rising from 
each, and narrow black velvet ribbon is used for strings. 

A brown velvet bonnet illus- 
trated has an upturned brim 
faced with beaver fur. A bow 
of brown satin ribbon is at the 
back, with long gilt pins thrust 
into it, and coming forward from 
it on either side is a shaded brown 
ostrich tip. The wide strings 
are of the satin ribbon of which 
the bow is made 

The wide-brimmed hat illus- 
trated is of soft dark blue felt. 
A spangled blue aigrette is at the 
front, and passing in front of it 
and around to the back of the 
hat where the tip is caught to 
form a tuft is a shaded green os- 
trich plume. On the opposite 
side is a double twist of dark 
blue velvet, one end of which 
draws up the brim. 

A smallef hat for a young girl 
is of dark green felt, with the 


Fig. 3.—Jacker wirn DeracHaBLe Caps. Fig. 4.—Srrirep Woo. Vetver 
[See Fig. 6.] Gown. 








Fig. 8.—C.Lora Gown with WavED Foups.—({See Fig. 9.] 


rolled brim bound with green velvet. Two circular rosettes 
of velvet are on the front, one green and one white, with a 
quill thrust into each, and folds of green and white encircle 
the crown to cross and fasten with steel pins at the back. 

A low turban illustrated is of dark brown beaver felt, with 
its sole trimming a pair of shaded wiugs and tail feathers. 


THE INVALID’S ROOM. 


Tos invalid is for the moment, if the illness is excep- 
tional and acute, the person most considered in the 
household. Everything in the domestic arrangements is 
subordivated to the comfort, the safety, the advantage of 
the one who is in pain and exposed 
to peril. Equally, if the invalid be 
one of those weary sufferers to whom 
days and nights of ailing nerves and 
enforced bondage are appointed, the 
question of the invalid’s well being is 
important. People who are in heaith 
may rough it a littl, may be put 
here or there, may do without certain 
luxuries and endure a modicum of in- 
convenience, and it is expected of 
them that when this is necessary they 
will do so without fretfulness or com 
plaint. But people who are below 
condition, who are fragile and fever 
ed, or bound in chains by some physi 
cal disorder, acting perhaps in malig- 
nant force on the mind and soul, 
should be the objects of our most ju 
dicious care. 

The invalid’s room, therefore, should 
be agreeably located. If possible let 
it have an exposure which will insure 
some hours of sunshine and a cheer- 
ful view. This cannotalways be man- 
aged. I once knew an invalid who 
for seventeen years spent her days 
and nights on a couch in a small sun- 
less chamber, from which, her bit of 
a window affording only this chance 
of diversion, she now and then caught 
a glimpse of bauners and uniforms 
when a procession marched around 
the adjacent street corner, and often- 
er observed the slow and stately pomp 
of a funeral wending its way to the 
rural cemetery a few miles off. The 
family were poor, and. they gave the 
invalid mother the best they had, but 
the best was not cheerful, though her 
sunny spirit fought down pain and 
welcomed every Visitor with a smile. 

If it can be managed, the invalid’s 
room should be pleasant. Whether 
near or far from the rest of the house 
depends on the illness itself. To quar 
antine a little child or an older person 
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in cases of contagious disease, an upper chamber should 
be chosen, and arrangements should be made to keep 
this room and its occupants in as independent a state as 
possible. Frequently rigid quarantine arrangements in 
a house will confine a disease, which would otherwise 
spread through a family, to the unfortunate member in 
whom it originally appeared. 

But there are invalids who do not wish to be shut 
apart in loneliness, and for whom isolation is not desir- 
able. The aged mother, the crippled girl, the delicate 
matron who needs bright company, and the man laid 
aside for a while by accident or calamity, each of these 
will be happier if established somewhere within hail or 
within touch of the household life. These want human 
intercourse and friendly sympathy. They need to be 
where they can share in the lighter work of the family, 
or at least keep in the current of the family gossip 
and the family interests. Let their room be close to 
the sitting-room, and as they cannot go to the world 
outside, bring its cheer, its stirring emotions, its vivid 
warmth and glow, in some measure to them, not so 
that they will be tired out, but so that they will be 
amused and entertained. 

The invalid’s chamber cannot be too comfortable. 
Its appliances, its bed, its easy-chair, its pillows, should 
be chosen with the thought that suffering is to be 
soothed and tedium relieved. There are those who 
seem to think that virtue inheres in stoically bearing 
pain which might be rendered tolerable, but they are 
wrong. Whatever thoughtful care or science or wise 
expenditure can do to make an invalid’s life less irk- 
some should always be done. 

Flowers should not be absent from an invalid’s room, 
though growing plants should be sparingly introduced. 
A vase of flowers can be removed at night, and its pre- 
sence by day will be distinctly advantageous, since a 
flower speaks to most hearts the language of a love be- 
yond that of mere humanity. 

“God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 


The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
And not a flower at all.” 


But, far from this, he spelled his heavenly love for 
men in the flowers which bloom for our gladness and 
our clevation. No gift is more appreciated in the in- 
valid’s ¢oom than a bunch or a box or a basket of 
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fragrant flowers. They always bring with them an el- 
ement of refined pleasure ; they symbolize affection. 

The invalid’s chamber should be protected from 
draughts, but it should also be thoroughly ventilated. 
A light portable screen, which can be so adjusted as to 
keep the outside air from chilling the patient, who is 
well wrapped in blankets while the air is admitted for 
a few minutes at a time, is a very necessary adjunct 
to the furniture. 

But while this thorough ventilation is needful once 
or twice a day, the open fireplacc, or the window let 
down a wee bit from the top, will keep the air pure and 
fresh. An open fire is never more hygienic than in an 
invalid’s room. 

As for draperies, they should be sparingly intro- 
duced. One’s taste may be gratified by heavy curtains 
and portiéres, but they are best reduced to a minimum 
in the chamber of the invalid. 


PLANTS FOR WINTER IN-DOOR 
GROWTH. 
I 


Now that most garden flowers have cast their glories 
iN at the feet of departing summer, it is time to make 
arrangements for verdure 
and bloom within - doors 
through the winter. Flor- 
ists’ plants—those of for- 
eign lineage and high- 
sounding names—are gen- 
erally chosen for this pur- 
pose. The lists of popular 
species and varieties are so 
long we sometimes get be- 
wildered, and make such 
selections from their 
tempting array of beauty 
and fragrance and oddity 
that we are led to regret 
ever attempting the care 
of the tender and dainty 
things, for they disappoint 
and shameusbytheirshab- Fig. 9.—Back or CLoTH 
by appearance before win- Gown, Fie. 8. 














ter is half over. With hardier plants and those of simple 
needs we should have had better success. These we can 
find among our garden annuals and our wild flowers of the 
woods and meadows 


The in-door growth of such familiar plants is so novel that 
the children in a family are ready to give it attention at 
nce. If they are permitted to own and to take care of some 
of the plants they will be interested and amused by the un- 
folding of the leaves and the opening of the buds, Brought 


thus face to face with the wonderful operations of the vege- 


table kingdom, they will acquire much valuable knowledge 


knowledge that will stimulate thought and exert the best 

f influence upon their lives 

Among the annuals yet blooming in the garden are some 
vigorous enough to lend beauty and grace to our sunny 
rooms for several months. Besides these we may find others 
that have been hindered in development, perhaps are not 
even budded. With proper care, however, we shall prob- 
ably get, by-and-by, the full benefit of the strength and 


eliness they have been keeping in store. The advantages 
of unrestricted soil which these have been enjoying through 
the warm weather must as far as possible be granted through 
These advaritages they cannot get in the small 
baked pots of clay commonly used for house plants. 
A good winter home for such plants, and one that will 
room for their roots to seek their needs, is a box filled 
iwrly to ite brim with garden earth resting on a two-inch 
er of pebbles and broken charcoal, the pebbles and char 
| serving for a healthy drain. Whatever stimulant the 
plants may need—shown by too slow growth—can be given 
by a liquid fertilizer (guano water or something similar) 
from time to time. Stir the soil occasionally with an old 
table fork 
The box should be about a foot deep and a foot wide and 
is long as the width of the window that is to give them sun- 
Such a box (or boxes, if for a bay-window) set on 
the window sill, or on supports that bring it to that height, 
will be an ornament to any apartment. The broad and 
deep window-seats of our old colonial mansions are ad- 
mirable situations for these boxes of growing plants. Any 
one who can handle a hammer and nails can make a box of 
this description from strips of board bought at a carpenter's 


the winter 


shine 


shop. It should have a zinc lining, and be stained outside 
with a mixture of red ochre and Jamp-black, and afterward 
varnished. The simple beauty of the brown boards over 
hung with thrifty vines growing within the box agrees well 


with all sorts of surroundings, and in the main gives great- 
er satisfaction than ornamentation of rustic-work, such as 
the bark and slender twigs of maples, oaks, and birches, 
gnarled and mossy boughs of spruce or juniper, acorns, 
, which is sometimes given them 

One of the prettiest flowers to take from the garden for a 
longer lease of life within-doors is Antirrhinum majus—the 
larger spapdragon. Its curious blossoms of pink or scarlet 
and white with yellow lips build up their graceful spire as 
well within-doors as without. It is a native of England. 
The children there, with whom it is a favorite, call it “* rab 
bit’s mouth” and “ bull-dog’s mouth”; the French, “mule 
de veau—the calf’s muzzle.” Its generic name is from the 
Greek, and means “‘like a nose.” Those who have noticed 
the savage manner in which the lips of the corolla close 
upon unwary insects eager for the honey it holds, thus 
quickly imprisoning them to death, will acknowledge the 
aptness of our title for this singular flower. 

[heria umbellata and Iberis pinnata—candy-tuft, the white 
and the purple, bearing neat umbels of bloom, can be pruned 
of their summer growth, and when transplanted to a win 
dow-box, throw up fresh umbels for a long time. It is an 
old favorite of the garden, and needs only sunshine and 
plenty of water to flourish well. This plant, as its name 
imports, comes from Spain. The blossoms, those of the 
white variety particularly, are much used by Spanish ladies 
for ornamenting their hair. 

Alyssum maritimum, the modest cousin of Iberis, is the 
sweet-alyssum of gardens. Its small plants of fine leaves 
and sweet-scented white flowers in close corymbs make a 
mat wherever it is planted. Thus it forms a lovely carpet 
at the feet of the purple candy-tuft in a window-box. It 
sometimes survives transplanting, and gives then a moder- 
ate amount of bloom. But new plants are preferable. For 
these sow the seeds after other plants and vines are in posi- 
tion 

Delphinium azureum, the blue larkspur, is a desirable flow- 
er for the window-box. A native of our Western States, it 
early attracted the notice of botanists, and has been under 
garden culture many years. Its tint varies from bright blue 
to pale, to white, and to rose-color; sometimes in the same 
panicle. The peculiar form of the corolla, resembling, as 
its proper name denotes, the dolphin, invites examination 
An appendage to the corolla gives it our name larkspur. If 
not allowed to go to seed, it will continue sending up fresh 
panicles of bloom long after it has been transplanted. 

Tagetes patula, the French marigold, with its fine orange 
or yellow flowers, affords a good contrast to the delphiniums, 
and in spite of the rather unpleasant odor of its leaves, 
should be taken to the window-box. Nearly a hundred 
years ago it was carried from its home in Mexico to France. 
There, under careful cultivation, it has reached its present 
fine appearance. The Mexicans call it the death-flower. 
They have a tradition that the plant sprang from the blood 
of their ancestors who fell victims to the greed and treach- 
ery of invading Spaniards. When these plants are wanted 
for winter growth, cut them back to the height of four 
inches in September or early in October, and a few weeks 
Jater transplant carefully. Seed sown in October in a win- 
dow-box will bloom in January. To obtain double flowers 
plant only seeds from the florets of the ray—what are com- 
monly considered the outer row of petals. 

Calendula officinalis, for many years considered an ordi- 
nary plant, has been improved latterly, and now stands in 
the front rank of composite flowers. Bearing in those years 
the name of pot marigold (its ray florets being used to flavor 
soups), Cinderella-like it has been advanced from the kitch- 
en by some generous prince of a florist and given its present 
prestige. Tradition says the Virgin Mary wore this plant in 
her bosom, hence its common name. We must have its sun- 
ny face among our winter flowers. Give it the same man- 
agement as Tagetes. 

Reseda odorata—mignonette, the little darling of the French 
—can be transferred from the garden, or raised from seed 
sown in the window-box at the same time as sweet-alyssum. 
Its fragrance is its chief charm. No bouquet seems perfect 
without it 

Pansies we must certainly have: they are emphatically a 
home flower. Viola tricolor describes the flower well, for it 
is a violet in form, and its original colors were three—clear 
purple, gold, and white. Such it is now in its native haunts 
—the old neglected fields of England. But cultivation since 
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1810, when Lady Mary Bennet first called the attention of 
her father’s gardener to the possibilities of this pretty little 
ladies’ delight—then its common title—has brought tle vel- 
vet petals to high perfection, and made of it a splendid large 
flower, wearing the purple and gold and white as one solid 
color in each separate blossom, or the same mottled or shaded 
in a variety of tints. Among the many names of this plant, 
‘a thought, the heart’s-ease, or forget-me-not,” given it by 
Bernard Barton, are favorites. Pansy, a corruption of the 
French pensée—think-of-me—is the most common. ‘‘ Pan- 
sies for thoughts,” Shakespeare puts into the mouth of poor 
crazed Ophelia when she tells her brother Laertes the mean- 
ing of the flowers she wears. Like candy-tuft, take pansies 
from the garden to the window- box. 

When arranging the plants, hide in the soil among them 
crocus, tulip, and hyacinth bulbs, also the fleshy-root of the 
lily -of -the- valley, and when the winter blooming of the 
shrubby plants is finished, these bulbs will be ready to send 
up flowers. For vines to droop over the edge of the box, 
transfer late-blooming verbenas and slips of nummularia— 
money wort—or of 7radescantia—wandering-jew—from the 
— Healthy cuttings of Tropeolum—nasturtium—often 
do well in such a situation. Nothing is better for a climb- 
ing vine than Convoloulus purpurens (or Ipome@a) —the morn- 
ing-glory. Its foliage is more delicate, its flowers much 
more beautiful and of longer life, under home culture than 
when in the garden. Plant the seeds about an inch deep at 
the ends of the box, and train the vines by cords passing up 
the window-frame. 

All the transferred plants should be shaded for a week 
after they are in the box. Then give sunshine gradually, 
till, by midwinter, they receive it six hours daily. Water 
only when the soil looks dry. Too frequent watering, or 
too lavish, tends to lank growth of stalks and leaves and a 
paucity of flowers. ANNE GARDNER HALE. 


AN UNEXPECTED REMINDER. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 


T’S a cur’us idee, but it’s jest like John Gordon, after 
all. You know he never was jest like the rest of us, 
fanciful, absent-minded creatur’.” The speaker was Uncle 
Tom Blake, and he weighed his words with judicial delib- 
eration. Then he chuckled. ‘‘ Dr. Jim ’d gnjoy it mighty 
well if he could only come back an’ take a hand. How he 
would wade into that supper, an’ then set back an’ tell stories 
till his sides shook!” 

‘You used to be a pritty good trencher-man yourself, 
Uncle Tom. I guess rt hold up your end even if Dr. 
Jim was back,” chimed in ‘‘ Hod” Ellis, the red-faced, mid- 
die-aged proprietor of a capacious waistband and of the 
Coventry hotel. 

“Naw; my day for ’yster suppers is over, Hod. I used 
to like ’em, but some way I hain’t any taste left, an’ 1 can’t 
go hobblin’ out in the dark for no more ’ysters.” 

**It won't be an oyster supper.” 

The group in the back part of the post-office turned tow- 
ard the new-comer, a distinct shade of disappointment on 
every face except Uncle Tom's. The speaker was a portly 
man somewhat under fifty, with dark patches remaining in 
his graying hair and heavy, straight chin whiskers, which 
had changed color less than the hair. He had the air of a 
mag in authority, and the group was silent until white- 
haired Squire Burton, who was deaf and covered a nimble 
wit under a very solemn demeanor, remarked, slowly, ‘‘ Now 
I reckoned you'd give us ’ysters, doctor, seein’ Dr. Jim left 
you a middlin’ smart practice.” 

The doctor es in the laugh that greeted this sally, and 
replied, ‘“‘ Well, maybe you'll get an oyster or two just to 
remember what they taste like, squire.” Then he added, 
seriously, and with considerable dignity: 

My idea was to give a supper in honor of Dr. Jim's 
ninetieth birthday, such as he would have enjoyed if he had 
lived. I look upon Dr. Jim, gentlemen, as the greatest man 
Coventryfever had. I know the physicians considered him 
an honor to his profession and his State.” 

“That's so,” added Ellis. He was a volatile fellow, and 
frequently acted the part of chorus when the weightier 
magnates of the post-office did not think the occasion de- 
manded their more venerable judgment. 

**You know how much Dr. Jim set by every wild thing 
that grows,” Dr. Gordon continued, warming with his subject. 

“Shall you have pa'tridges, doctor?” broke in the irre- 
pressible Ellis, his professional instinct scenting profit and 
reputation for his hotel. 

Dr. Gordon was annoyed. ‘‘I shall have partridges, Hod,” 
he replied, testily, ‘if any of your folks know how to broil 
‘em. But I sha’n’t trust partridges to that fat French wo- 
man I’ve seen around your back door lately.” 

The interest of the group visibly sevived. It was under- 
stood in the post-office that somebody must squelch Horace 
Ellis at least once a day, but the operation never lost its in- 
terest for the spectators. And Dr. Gordon’s talk, especially 
his contemptuous tone in speaking of the revered oyster, 
lent a suggestion of mysterious richness to his proposed sup- 
per, and made the subject even more engrossing than it had 
been before. 

For fifty years ‘Dr. Jim” Bennett had brought the Cov- 
— babies into the world and had followed the Coventry 
dead to the hill-side, dotted with white marble slabs, which 
sloped down to a little pond with a fountain in its centre, 
the one public ornament of the long, shaded Coventry street. 
Dr. Jim held a warmer place in the Coventry heart than did 
even the white-haired minister who had long been his co- 
laborer. Villages have tenacious memories, and although 
Dr. Jim’s body had rested in the hill-side graveyard for fifteen 
years, his warm heart and his wonderful skill] had not been 
forgotten. Dr. Gordon's supper assumed the foremost place 
in the village interest, from the general affection for the man 
whose memory was to be honored by it, as well as because 
it was expected to surpass all Coventry precedents in the 
way of feasting. It was discussed in the post-office and 
after the prayer-meeting with equal zest. 

‘I declare, I think he might ‘a’ ast us,” said fat and jolly 
Aunt Hannah Spencer. “I guess if anybody’s got cause to 
remember Dr. Jim it’s us women. I never see sech jedg- 
ment in canker-rash, never. Dr. Gordon ain’t to be named 
in the same day with him.” 

“I’m thankful my five was growed before he went,” said 
Mrs. Markham, meditatively. ‘‘I don’t know what I should 
’a’ done without ’im.” 

‘* Dr. Gordon’s a good doctor, I’m sure,” spoke up ’Cretia 
Andrus, briskly. “I took care of old Mrs. Gorham all 
through her sickness, you know, an’ I never saw Dr. Jim, 
even, when he was more sympathetic or seemed to do better. 
I think we shall like Dr. Gordon as well as we did Dr. Jim 
when he’s been here as jong.” 
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’Cretia’s voice was and more emphatic than usual, 
and two other women looked up to see what had caused the 
change. ’Cretia’s large dark eyes shone brightly, and there 
was a hint of delicate color in her usually c white face. 
Mrs. Markham and Mrs. Spencer exchanged quick signifi- 
cant glances, and Aunt Hannah said, soothingly: ‘ Yis, 
’Cretia, I know Dr. Gordon is a good doctor; better’n we 
had any reason to expect. But it’s hard to learn an old dog 
new tricks, ye know, an’ it’s nateral for old women like Mis’ 
Markham an’ me to stan’ up for Dr. Jim. He's pulled us 
both out of some dreadful tight places.” 

Then, as the up broke into pairs for the walk home, 
and when Mrs. Markham and Mrs. Spencer had passed out 
of ’Cretia’s hearing, Aunt Hannah said, confidentially: ‘1 
do wish Dr. Gordon would speak up to ’Cretia, It’s dreadful 
aggravatin’ to have a man dilly-dally along so.” 

** La, he won’t,” Mrs. Markham replied, decisively. “ He’s 
ben goin’ on that way for ten year now, at least, an’ it’s 
plain he don’t mean nothin’. But I do wish he’d marry some- 
body an’ put poor ’Cretia out o’ her suspense. It’s ridic’lous 
to see her standin’ up for him in public when anybody can 
see jest what it means. ‘Cretia keeps her looks under it un- 
common well for a woman that don’t primp none.” 

‘‘She never had no looks to s of when she was a 
girl,” replied Aunt Hannah, judiciously, “ exceptin’ them 
great eyes, like holes in a blanket. But that white skin 
allus stays by the Andruses till it wrinkles up like a shriv- 
elled pear. An’ with her hair allus smooth an’ shinin’, she 
doos look consid’able young.” 

On the day before the supper, Dr. Gordon was called to a 
patient miles away amid the Shutesbury hills. It was a raw, 
rainy day late in October, and the doctor looked at the sky 
and shook his head impatiently. He stopped a moment to 
consult Mrs. Ellis, and to make sure that all the game upon 
which he had set his heart had been provided, and then he 
drove off through the rain, dreaming dreams as he was wont 
to do on long mountain drives. He recalled all his acquaint- 
ance with bluff, material, keen-sighted old Jim Bennett, 
whom he had idealized with a hero-worship that had been 
the strongest feeling of Dr. Gordon's life. Once, indeed, its 
supremacy had been threatened by Lucretia Andrus, and he 
had hovered upon the brink of a proposal, driven away be- 
cause Lucretia was capricious, or perhaps had seemed more 
capricious than she was. Through all Dr. Gordon’s mem- 
ories to-day ran a pleasant consciousness that he had become 
a larger figure in the life of his village since his devotion to 
Dr. Jim’s memory had taken a tangible form, and he thought 
of himself complacently. 

The doctor found a very sick man, and was detained for 
some hours. Aunt Chloe Brown, a nurse famous through 
all the region, was in attendance, and before Dr. Gordon re- 
turned, Aunt Chloe prepared supper for him. The doctor 
found his plate flanked by a big pitcher of hard cider, and 
Aunt Chloe herself sat down to pour his tea. The patient 
was sleeping, and Chioe launched into a social chat. She 
had heard of the coming supper, and was eager to learn all 
the details. Then their talk rambled into reminiscences of 
Dr. Jim. 

‘* Yes,” Aunt Chloe declared, ‘‘ Jim was a wonderful smart 
doctor, but he had ought to’a’ married Ann Reynolds. He'd 
a-ben a sight better off.” 

‘* I do’ know,” the doctor replied; ‘‘Mrs. Bennett seemed to 
make a pretty good wife for him.” 

** She was well enough, I s’pose, in her way,” Aunt Chioe 
assented, grud ly; *‘ but didn’t you ever notice that he 
hadn’t no kind o’ luck with his money after he married?” 
She leaned forward and spoke in a low, suggestive voice 
‘‘He had a mortal big ride, but he never seemed to save 
nothin’; an’ when they come to settle up the estate, they wa’n't 
enough left for the children to bless themselves with.” 

**What did his marriage have to do with that?” Dr. 
Gordon asked, scenting a long story behind the sugges- 
tion. 

‘It’s a long time ago an’ they’re all dead,” Aunt Chloe 
resumed, after a pause. ‘I do’ know as’twill do any hurt 
to tell — to you, doctor. You see, twas this way: 
Ann Reynolds was terrible sick with a fever when Dr. Jim 
was married, an’ I was takin’ care of her. I was younger 
than Ann, but I was always kind o’ handy ‘round a sick- 
room. We'd got over the wust on’t. The fever had turned, 
an’ Ann was gittin’ so she could talk a little. 1 was settin’ 
one afternoon tellin’ her any little thing I could think of to 
int’'rest her, when I mentioned that Dr. Jim Bennett was 
goin’ to be married that night. I noticed she kind o’ sunk 
back, but I thought she was jest tired, so I stopped talkin’ 
an’ begun to fan her. In a couple o' minutes she set right 
up in bed an’ screamed out: 

***Tt’s a lie, I tell ye! It’s a lie!’ 

‘“Waal, you better b’lieve I was scairt. I thought Ann 
was out of her head agin. 1 took hold to git her down, 
an’ said, sort o’ soothin’: ‘I guess ’tis, Ann. I wouldn't 
mind it.’ 

‘She turned to me, fierce as could be, an’ ast: ‘What did 
you tell it to me for, then, Chloe Morton? I should think 
you'd be ashamed o’ yourself.’” 

Aunt Chloe paused to mark the effect of her recital. She 
was apparently satisfied with the expression of Dr. Gordon's 
face, for she continued,“‘1 s’pose Ann see by my face that 
I was scairt, for she took hold of my band, an’ said, kind o’ 

uiet: 

‘* Chloe, I ain’t no more out o’ my head than you be. I 
want to tell you somethin’.’ 

**Then she made me lean over, an’ she whispered to me 
that Jim Bennett was plighted to her jest as square as a 
man ever was. An’ she told me if he married Julia Smith 
I was to burn up two letters in her drawer an’ never tel] a 
soul. 

‘Four days after that Ann Reynolds died. 1 was alone 
with her not more’n three hours before the end. She opened 
her eyes, beckoned to me, an’ ast if I had burned them let- 
ters. I nodded, an’ she broke out: 

““*Oh, Chloe, I hate him! Ihatehim! If there’s any such 
thing as hauntin’ him an’ that other girl, I'll do it.’ Them'’s 
the last words Ann Reynolds ever spoke.” 

The clock struck ten. Dr. Gordon sprang up conscious 
that a ten-mile drive over a newly repaired mountain road 
lay before him. 

“That’s a queer story, Aunt Chloe,” he said as he but- 
toned his heavy coat. ‘‘I wonder if that’s why Dr. Jim 
disliked to come to Shutesbury?” 

‘ P'r’aps he kep’ shy o’ the Reynolds's graveyard,” Aunt 
Chloe replied. ‘* You notice the moniment with the white 
birch a-wavin’ over her grave as you drive by to-night, an’ 
you'll give in that it ain’t the cheerfulest p to go by 
alone in the dark.” 

‘*Pshaw, you don’t believe any such nonsense, do you?” 


the doctor exclaimed. gong 
“*No—o, I don’t,” Aunt Chloe admitted, reluctantly. 








“But I’ve known real sensible folks that was ready to 
swear they had seen ghosts.” 

An incredulous laugh from the doctor as he stepped upon 
the buckboard was the only answer. The laugh was louder 
than usual, and Dr. Gordon gave Dolly an unaccustomed 
cut with the whip as he turned out of the yard. The rain 
had ceased, but the doctor's heavy coat and cap did not 
keep out the chill of the clinging mist which drifted before 
the rising wind. This mist hid the moon, and no gleam 
relieved the dense blackness of the hemlocks. Dolly had 
taken too fast a o for the rough road, but the rattle of 
the buckboard did not shut out the uncanny sough of the 
wind through the trees. 

At last he made Dolly understand that she must walk 
down the mountain, let the reins slip loosely through his 
fingers, and settled himself in a limp and laz se. He 
was thinking of Aunt Chioe’s story, and wondering if wo- 
men really did die for things like that. He knew that some 
of them refused to succumb to most persistent diseases, and 
that others seemed to sink away without any sufficient 
cause. Was the difference wholly of physical constitution? 
He couldn’t imagine 'Cretia Andrus dying for the love of 
any man, and he seemed in some way to see ’Cretia’s face in 
the darkness wearing a new expression. There was a shade 
of reproach which had never before been present in his 
mental pictures of her. Could it be that he had said too 
much to 'Cretia—or too little? 

Suddenly he peered off sharply to the right, where the 
clouds were breaking a little. Could that glimmer of white 
be the Reynolds monument, or did it flicker? Was that 
black spot above it the outline of the birch-tree against the 
sky, or wasitacloud? Couid his eyes be playing him false? 
That white gleam certainly wavered as no marble spire 
could do. The doctor leaned from his. buckboard sidewise, 
and the reins shook in his hand. Wasn't the gleam too high 
and too large for the spire? Could it be— 

The doctor did not finish his mental question. His buck- 
board lurched sidewise, Dolly sprang back into the track so 
quickly as barely to save an overturn, and started down 
the road with a frightened snort which it required all of Dr. 
Gordon’s resources to quiet. When at last the foot of the 
mountain was reached, and ve felt the firm and familiar 
valley road beneath her feet, and became calm, it seemed to 
the doctor as if a white gleam had fluttered about the wheels 
of his buckboard all the way. He tried to trace it, but ev- 
erything was now densely black, and the rain was again 
falling. Tad he seen Ann Reynolds's ghost? the frightened 
doctor asked himself. Why should the ghost of a jilted 
girl haunt him? Then he thought of ’Cretia, and of one 
rainy night after prayer-meeting when he had felt 'Cretia’s 
fingers tremble on his sleeve as he had piloted her home 
in the darkness. They shook just as that white thing had 
shaken. And then when he had held the hand and said 
good -night—did Ann Reynolds, somewhere, know about 
that? 4 

Dr. Gordon was wakened next morning by a violent 
thumping on his door to find the sun streaming in at the 
windows and the lamp burning on his table. It was a 
pressing call to the South Village, and Dr. Gordon hurried 
off iu the farmer's wagon, the man promising to drive him 
home in the afternoon. He found a long and hard day’s 
work, which drove from his mind all other thoughts; but as 
he rode home with the farmer’s young boy, the visions of 
the night before and the thoughts of ’Cretia came thronging 

He could not shake them off, and was revolving the 
question whether or not he had seen a ghost when he entered 
the village at dusk, and came in sight of ’Cretia’s little white 
cottage. Even as he looked, a light gleamed at the windows, 
and he saw some one let down the curtains. Dr. Gordon 
sprang out, telling the boy he need not drive him further, 
and the lad hurried toward home. ‘Cretia gave a start of 
surprise as she opened her door. Dr. Gordon had not entered 
her house for two years, and she took him into her cozy 
sitting-room with a flutter of curiosity. Dr. Gordon did not 
seem at ease, and made a helpless remark about the wea- 
ther as he sat in the cushioned rocking-chair which ’Cretia 
pulled forward for him. ‘Cretia began to ask questions 
about his patients. The doctor answered them slowly as he 
stretched his feet toward the little box-stove where 'Cretia 
had kindled the first fire of the fall. His eyes ran from one 
little feminine detail of the furnishings to another with a 
lingering fondness. It had never occurred to him that 
’Cretia had a comfortable home, but to-night it seemed plea- 
santer than any house he knew. 

** Miss ’Cretia,” he said, rubbing his hands before the fire, 
**T wonder if you couldn’t give me a cup of tea? I've had 
a couple of hard days, and I’m chilly and a litile faint.” 

The doctor’s knock had interrupted ’Cretia in preparing 
her supper. There was a tin of hot biscuits standing on the 
table in her neat kitchen and a teapot on one side of her 
stove. 

“Of course I can, doctor,” she replied, “if you'll come 
outand drink it with me. I was just sitting down when you 
came in.” And 'Cretia led the way to her kitchen. 

Meanwhile there was excitement at the Coventry hotel. 
Mrs. Ellis and her forces had been busy preparipg for the 
great supper. There were oyster soup and squirrel pie, 
broiled partridges and roast wild-duck from the lake. The 
Coventry house had never served such a supper before. 
Mrs. Ellis was hot and cross, and her easy-going spouse was 
sauntering around in his shirt sleeves making suggestions 
and criticising while she worked—a course which made 
wreck of the family harmony seem imminent. It was almost 
six o'clock, and Horace began to wonder why Dr. Gordon 
did not come. He satisfied himself that the dining-room 
was ready and the long table shining and well supplied. 
He looked at his watch impatiently, and started to the front 
door. He met Squire Burton and Uncle Tom Blake coming 
up the steps. 

Half an hour later there was still no trace of Dr. Gordon. 
Stable boys had been sent out, and brought back word that 
he was in the South Village. The supper was overdone, and 
the guests were impatient. The feast would be spoiled by 
longer delay, so at seven o’clock the company sat down. 
Uncle Tom Blake did the honors, and he accompanied each 
course with stories of the old friend in memory of whom 
they had been called together. Uncle Tom’s wit was usually 
potent in Coventry, but to-night it failed of its accustomed 
effect. Guests jumped up in the middle of his recitals when 
the sound of passing wheels suggested that Dr. Gordon might 
have come. Even the broiled partridges did not wholly 
atone for the absence of the host. Speculation as to his 
whereabouts grew more active as the meal P ge stag sce and 
the memory of Dr. Jim was cast more and more into the 
background. Squire Burton had prepared, at Dr. Gordon’s 
request, a brief eulogy of Dr. Jim, and this had been in- 
tended to follow the baked Indian pudding, one of Dr. Jim’s 
favorite dishes. But now there was no one to call out the 
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Squire, and he did nt like to rise and begin of his own mo- 
tion. Instead of pape ing, the chairs were hastily 
pushed back after the meal, and the guests began to make 
excuses to each other for going home early. Every man 
there wanted to get out before all Coventry had gone to bed, 
and learn if anything had been heard of Dr. Gordon. Horace 
Ellis hurried to the to order a horse harnessed, some of 
the younger men started for the post-office, which the latest 
loungers would even now be deserting, and Uncle Tom Blake 
and Squire Burton took a roundabout way home together to 
pass the house where Gordon lodged. No one mentioned 
his object, because of a feeling that it was boyish, even wo- 
manish, to worry about a man whose professional duties 
might detain him at any time, but each man was moved by a 
strong desire ‘‘ jest to know if anything had happened.” A 
light in Gordon’s window attracted simultaneously the eyes 
of the Squire and of Uncle Tom. 

‘**Guess we'd better go up, Tom, hadn’t we?” the Squire 
asked, uneasily. 

*“My foot’s pretty bad to-night,” Uncle Tom replied, 
‘*but I guess I can hobble up them stairs. My rheumatism 
liniment’s ‘most out, and he'll have to mix me up some 
more.” 

So the two men mounted with cautious hesitation the out- 
side stair leading to the doctor’s room. The door was 
opened by Dr. Gorden. He seemed excited, and his man- 
ner did not become calmer on recognizing his visitors. ‘I 
declare, gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘I am dreadful sorry, but, 
you see, the fact is,” he added, rushing headlong into the 
truth—‘‘ the fact is I forgot all about that supper till twenty 
minutes ago. Then I rushed up there and saw through the 
windows that you were just getting up from the table. I 
didn’t want—at least, there wasn’t any use of going in then, 
so I just came home. I hope the supper was ood?” 

“The supper was first rate, doctor,” Uncle Tom rejoined, 
‘though I couldn't half get the (oe of it for wonderin’ 
what kep’ you away. Where did you come from? We 
didn’t hear any wheels along towards the end.” 

“‘T walked,” Dr. Gordon replied, nervously. 

‘*Walked from South Village?” interposed Squire Bur- 
ton, with surprise. 

“No; from ’Cretia’s. 
to see ’Cretia Andrus—” 

‘Is ’Cretia sick?” broke in Uncle Tom. 

Dr. Gordon was becoming flurried under this double 
cross-examination. “ No, she ain’t sick exactly—” he began, 
when a great light broke upon Squire Burton. 

“'Oretia ain't sick,” the oe interrupted, ‘‘ but Dr. 
Gordon don’t look just natural. Perhaps he needs a little 
nursin’, an’ stopped to see about it.” 

Dr. Gordon’s face grew red. ‘‘ Perhaps I do,” he said. 
‘* At any rate, I’m going to marry ’Crétia.” 


That is, I just stopped in a minute 


WHAT PARISIENNES ARE WEARING. 


QHE stylish jacket from Worth of which an illustration is 

given on the front page is one of the favorite garments 
of the demi-season in Paris. It is of three-quarter length, 
the fitted back held in place by a wide girdle of moiré an- 
tique in corselet shape. Made of black cloth lined with 
black silk, it has revers and collar of the silk covered with 
net embroidered in palms. An inner collar and cravat are 
of the same embroidered net. A ruche of black lace headed 
with jet passementerie edges the revers and the large collar. 
The mutton-leg sleeves are of black velvet. The Virot hat 
“¥ black velvet is trimmed with black plumes and ribbon 
oops. 

Just at present the grand chic for the street in Paris is 
dark blue serge, or a similar material called bwre, the skirt 
made to clear the ground, round and very full at the back, 
fitting closely over the hips, and with less fulness on the 
sides than even in the skirts made in the spring; no trim- 
ming except several rows of stitching. 

The corsage worn with this is either the always popular 
bolero, or else a tight-fitting waist with small round basque, 
quite full in the back, the front having wide revers turned 
back so as to show a shirt of white duchesse satin draped 
with cream-colored Venetian or other coarse lace; the belt is 
of wide black satin ribbon, fastened each side of the front 
by Rhine-stone buckles. 

The crowning touch to this most useful costume, and also 
the very latest novelty, is a tour de cou of ermine, the skin 
of the little animal mounted with the head and tail. A 
large black hat with bows of moiré ribbon and black ostrich 
feathers completes a costume as stylish as it is useful and 
comme il faut. 

Double skirts are reappearing, and the presence of em- 
broidery on the new costumes makes one realize that sim- 
plicity is no longer the order of the day. The Louis Seize 
and Directoire styles are superseding the 1830 horrors, and 
all the looms of Lyons are at work on such lovely flowered 
silks. Fancy and embroidered ribbons are used, and the 
most lovely effects are produced by them. 

Dinner gowns are now made in satin antique, or ‘‘ panne,” 
as it is called, which is neither satin nor velvet, but some- 
thing between the two, soft and supple, catching the light, 
and making such lovely lines, which follow the movements 
of the wearer at every turn. 


INNOVATIONS AT THE BERKELEY 
LADIES’ ATHLETIC CLUB. 


\ ORK at the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club is beginning 

for this season, which, judging from the present roll 
of membership, promises to be an unusually successful 
one. Several new classes are being organized for the first 
time, among them one for mature women, in response to 
the suggestion of many friends of the club. This will accede 
to the , sane for light exercises to promote health, and the 
members, who are required to be properly introduced, need 
not enter the club unless desired, but may simply attend for 
their class-work. With the addition of this class for older 
women, the club meets every requirement for regular exer- 
cise suitable to all ages, from children of five years upwards, 
though no one is admitted to membership under the age of 
sixteen years. This year a class for little boys who have 
not reached the age of eleven is also being formed. 

Among tbe innovations is hurdle-jumping, under the 
direction of Miss D. M. Elliott, one of the regular instructors. 
In order to become proficient in this branch, Miss Elliott 
has spent the past summer at Chautauqua, taking a course of 
study and pad mg and becoming familiar with other new 
exercises and ideas as well, which she intends to introduce 
into the class-work. 

The Delsarte system is not generally employed, the train- 
ing being of a heavier character, though individual work of 
all degrees is undertaken where the pupil requires special 
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discipline to meet peculiar physical needs. Euch member 
is entitled to a physical examination and a series of measure- 
ments, and is expected, before entering upon her work, to 
consult with the medical director, Dr. Mary Taylor Bisseli, 
who will advise as to the proper kind and amount of exer. 
cise taken in every case. Private léssvns may also be ar- 
ranged for. Games are being introduced this year for the 
young ple. 

Physical culture is becoming continually more popular 
among women, and the Ladies’ Club offers amplest facili- 
ties for instruction and practice in every branch, includi 
cycling, swimming, a bowling, archery, tennis, 
badminton. Many ladies learn to mount and use the bi- 
cycle in the gymnasium as they would not and could not 
elsewhere. There are two swimming-tanks—the smaller one, 
with marbie floor and walls, and ceiling of white and blue 
tiles, is constantly in use—while bowling forms an amusing 
as well as beneficial exercise. A padded running track en- 
circles the large gymnasium like a gallery, eight turns on it 
equalling a mile. When not occupied by classes, this large 
room affords space for tennis, and the small gymnasium 
—S marked off for two badminton courts. 

th the rooms are equipped with all desirable apparatus 
and appliances for gymnastics and calisthenics, manufac- 
tured under the direction of Dr. D. A. Sargent,'of the He- 
menway gymnasium at Harvard University. Sets of light 
chest- weights, rowing-weights, Indian clubs, dumbbells, and 
French bar-bells are provided for class instruction. A dr 
swimming-machine has lately been invented, and the club 
authorities are contemplating its introduction as part of the 
apparatus. 

Besides the swimming-tanks there are baths to suit every 
inclination — plunge, shower, needle, spray, tub, and sitz 
bath, the needle being the favorite. In connection are the 
dressing-rooms, and lockers to hold the regulation club cos’ 
tume, consisting of dark blue divided skirt, union under 
flannel, and rubber or felt-soled shoes. Adjoining is the rest- 
ing-room, fitted up with lounge and easy-chairs, where the 
athletic young woman may rest after ber exertions, 

A member may invite a lady to be present as guest on 
the second and last Thursday or Friday of any month, by 
printed card. Membership is limited to four hundred, and 
a candidate for admission must be proposed and seconded 
by members. 

Barnard College and neighboring private schools arrange 
for special class-work and exercise; last year Barnard fur- 
nished a class of twenty students. 

The Woman’s University Club now has headquarters in 
the upper drawing-room, where the mouthly teas are held, 
and to which the members have access at all times. 

The opening of the club in January of 1890 marked a new 
departure as regards physical training for women; it presents 
an establishment equal to that of the best athletic clubs for 
men, and has proved successful beyond expectation. 





is would be handsome with cross 


A Cornesrornenrt.—Yonr black 
insertions of black guipare over white satin in the Waist and around the 


hips, also in sleeves. illustration of a black cloth dress made in this 
way in Bazar No. 87. You might, if you prefer, have a round waist with 
double-breasted front which has white satin revers resting on others of 
black satin, the whole to be sometimes worn open in jacket shape on a 
vest of white chiffon. Snch a gown will be illustrated in an early num- 
ber of the Bazar. 

Lvotte.— Make your pretty tan camel’s-hair like the Havana-brown can- 
vas dress described at length in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40. The 
succeeding pour has an admirable design for your mixed green and 
brown rough woollen gown. 

Missovurt.—Your green dress will be very a with an accordion- 
»leated blouse waist of silk muslin, either white, pale pink, or black, the 
ast being best to tone it down. Put two or three ruches or pnffs of 
the pane A on the skirt, and have ruffles of the same at the top of green 
sleeves. 

“Reevian Sussoriner ” anp Ornens.—You will find answers to your 
inquiries about children’s clothes in the New York Fashions of this num- 
ber of the Bazar. 

DL. ne it is right and customary for a grateful patient to 
make gifts to her physician and nurse. Send the doctor something for 
his room—an inkstand of cut glass and silver, or a silver pen, a clock, a 
lamp, or an easy-chair. A gift of money is welcome to most nurses, or 
else books, a pretty shawl of chaddah or of silk, an Italian silk blanket, 
warm slippers for the room, or nice wool material for ofa 

A Sunsorreer.—Skirts are about four yards wide, and are made in all 
the shapes used during the summer. Their tendency is toward greater 
fulness in the back. 

©. T. M.—Use either cherry-red or dark green satin, bengaline, or velvet 
with your brown wool dress, but have the bright color merely for a plas- 
tron or vest. It would be more stylish with a waist of black moiré and 
revers of the same. The réséda-green wool can have a rose-pink crépe 
vest or yoke, with rows of black satin or moiré ribbon on green revers, 
ruffies, and skirt. 

Eut.s.—Make your striped wool dress with a slashed basque pais on 
a gathered vest of satin. Have full mutton-leg sleeves and a half-circle 
ekirt. 

Puyius D.—Your black silk trimmed with white will make a stylish 
gown for light mourning. Cut the basque to fit you with flaring skirt or 
slashed in squares. Have the fronté open on a gathered vest of white 
China crape crossed with many rows of black guipure insertion, or else 
have a black vest crossed with white insertion. The skirt breadths seem 
all right. Make large mutton-leg sleeves with rows of insertion around 
the close lower part. Have a high full stock-collar of the material of the 
vest, with a row of insertion through the middle. 

Eva.—The blazer suits will still be worn, Le meant for summer ; 
round waists and fitted basques are more fashionable. Get a cloth jacket 
in preference to seal plush. 

R sana Reaper.—Wear your bonnet at the wedding, but leave off 

our veil. 

. Lvou.ce.—A bride dressed in white at a morning wedding in church 
should wear a white veil. It is made of a large square of tulle, and cosets 
about $10. She does not change her dress before the wedding breakfast. 
The train need not be trimmed. The bride wears her veil during the re- 
ception given on the wedding day, but never afterward. The third finger 
of the glove is ripped open to receive the ring, and the gloves are not re- 
moved while receiving. The groom wears a black frock-coat, black or 
white vest, gray trousers, white silk cravat, and pear) gloves at a day wed- 
ding, and the groomsmen ditto. Read of bridemaids’ dreeses in Bazar 
No. 40. The bridal party face the altar during the ceremony. Have oys- 
ters, bouillon, croquettes, thin-rolled bread-and-butter, ices, cake, choco- 
late, coffee, and fruit for the wedding breakfast. 

X. Y. Z.—The navy-biue flannel suit you suggest will be best. 

E. M. H.—Use black and white moiré revers for trimming a black cloth 
dress for light mourning. See design on page 878 of this paper. Make 
your black thin dress over white taffeta or surah, showing a great deal of 
white in the vest and es, See illustrations and description of riding- 
habits in Bazar No. 6. 

E. B. B.—See the design for a gown for a middle-aged lady on e 878 
in this number. Make the coat of satin or moiré with a velvet front; 
then use your four velvet breadths cut shorter for a skirt that has a 
straight front breadth of the satin or moiré. Use either white guipure 
insertion or else jet for a collar and belt, also as cuffs. 

“A Reaver or tar Bazan.”—You will find hints for modernizing your 
brown dress among “* Some French Gowns” i/lnetrated on 878 of this 
paper. Make the skirt ep a long over-skirt, and trim it with black 
moiré hands, or else black serpentine Draid. Add a full short basque of 
the moiré like that of the second design, and put deep caps of moiré like 
those on the last design. Get either gray-blue or oliv m cloth for a 
new dress, and trim with black and white satin revers like those of an- 
other design on the om pep. 

R. R.—Paint your “work in the room with red hangings a dark 
cherry. The room with the old-rose, paint in old-ivory enamel ; this lat+ 
ter you will find a very happy combination. 
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DIANA’S HUNTING-GROUND. 
See iliustrations on page 868. 


HERE stil! lingers a touch of old-time chivalry in the 

modern man, leading him to regard his womankind as 
so far removed from mundane and sordid realities as to need 
protection from every unnecessary hardship; but this spirit 
sometimes blinds him to the fact that there is a vast differ- 
ence between the real trials of life and the pleasant hard- 
ships which members of the gentler sex will often gladly 
undergo for the sake of the accompanying enjoyment, and 
to convince a man of this only a smail amount of personal 
observation is required. 

Two gentlemen, Mr. Julius Rockland and Mr. Allan Van 
Shaick — equally delicate in their consideration of woman, 
but regarding -her capacity for enjoyment and endurance 
from a different point of view — sat discussing the pros and 
contras of a case in hand one glorious day in early autumn, 
on the piazza of a small country inn standing on the out- 
skirts of a little town of northern Maine, near the Canadian 
line, where they had come to pass a short vacation in fish- 
ing and shooting. Mr. Rockland’s wife was eager to join 
her husband, who had been ordered rest from business anx- 
ieties; but he, fearing the consequences of rough camp life 
on one accustomed to the comforts of a Boston home of 
wealth and refinement, was loath to consent to her appeals. 
On the other hand, Mr. Van Shaick —an old friend, but a 
much younger man, though not one whit the less chivalric in 
his feelings toward the other sex—had broader views as to 
their capabilities. While Rockland hesitated to take the 
decisive step and send for bis wife, Van Shaick, an enthu- 
siastic hunter and angler, laid the matter before his friend 
in this wise: ‘‘ The camp of which I have been speaking to 
you is at this moment occupied by a large hunting party 
composed mostly of ladies; come with me to-morrow and 
judge for yourself if wives and daughters cannot and do 
not willingly brave the discomforts of camp life, and enjoy 
the pleasures of out-door sport as well as their husbands or 
brothers.” After a little demurring, Rockland consented to 
undertake the test, though by no means convinced by his 
more experienced friend’s protestations that the ladies could 
submit to the rough life of a camp, to say nothing of hand- 
ling a gun or reeling a trout-line. 

The next morning found both gentlemen, attired in their 
hunting jackets, and provided with guns, rods, and blankets, 
en route for a ‘‘ veritable hunter's paradise,” according to 
Van Shaick, at a distance of nine miles. The buckboard trav- 
elled the smooth Canadian coach road for six miles, when a 
change was made for a three-mile drive through a bit of 
timber-land which proved a very rough bit of country. The 
horse attached to the vehicle—both belonging to Aleck, the 
French-Canadian guide and owner of the camp—proceeding 
much after the fashion of a hound, carefully sniffing his wa 
around rocks and stumps, made af oe! such a hazard- 
ous one for the travellers that they finally decided to alight 
and do the remainder on foot. 

At length, after a to:'some tramp, they were warned by a 
break in the timber of their nearness to a sheet of water, and 
as they made their way around a gigantic windfall, a glimpse 
was caught of half a dozen small cabins facing a lake and 
comprising the camp; and a group of moving objects was 
also discerned that soon resolved itself into several fair 
Rosalinds attired in skirts that reached half-way below the 
knee—the lower limbs incased in leggings of leather or can- 
vas—a light corduroy jacket, and a loose blouse waist. 

After explanations and a hearty welcome, Dr. Cantwell, 
the head of the colony, assured Rockland that they had been 
coming into the woods with the feminine portion of their 
families for years, and the summer was looked forward to 
with eagerness by this unique party of campers. As Rock- 
land glanced around on the bright sunburnt faces, he was 
forced to acknowledge that his Seams for his wife had been 
somewhat groundless. 

The interior of the cabins was comfortable and inviting; 
sketches on the rough partitions, colored prints, bunches of 
wild flowers in vases formed of birch bark, indicated the 
deft feminine touch; big fires of pine logs burned in the 
stone fireplaces, made necessary by the coolness due to au- 
tumn and an elevation of twenty-five hundred feet. 

A party, composed mostly of ladies, was just starting for 
a new hunting-ground beyond the neighboring ridge to try 
a shot ata deer, and the new arrivals, after having some rest 
and refreshment, were invited to join the fair hunters, Dr. 
Cantwell warning Rockland that he would have to look out 
for his laurels. 

Stowing away a little baggage in their canoes, the hunters, 
taking their places, pushed slowly into the middle of the 
lake, the ladies, rather to Rockland’s surprise and admira- 
tion, handling the paddle with a consummate skill born of 
long practice. A row of a mile brought them to a strip of 
land that divided them from the new hunting-ground, and 
here they were obliged to unload and carry their luggage, 
the guides bearing the canoes. As they proceeded, signs of 
deer were perceived on all sides, and partridge started up 
from the underbrush. In a short time they came upon a 
lake hidden in the depth of the forest, and on its shore was 
a log hut, where the party deposited their load and prepared 
for an early supper. 

At sunset they started out, the guides paddling noiselessly 
through the lily-pads? and when they had gone a short dis- 
tance up the lake, one of the ladies caught sight of a solitary 
deer standing on a projecting point of land taking his even- 
ing drink, This caused a little ripple of excitement, and the 
canoe, dropping behind the land to leeward, approached until 
within a few rods of the creature, when, entirely unnoticed, 
they drifted into full view, and the lady, who, gun in han 
had been on the qué ofve, took aim and fired; the deer, hb 
hit, plunged, ool dropped into the water, where, with life 
already extinct, they found him. He was lifted into the 
canoe and borne home to have his skin removed for a trophy 
and his flesh served as a hearty meal to the hungry hunters. 
This episode made a marked impression on Rockland, which 
Van Shaick did not fail to note. 

Their enthusiasm only whetted by their evening’s suc- 
cess, the party were off again at midnight for a shot over a 
jack” light—a lantern with powerful reflector fastened in 
the canoe’s bow—the ladies no less active or interested than 
their companions. Fortune favored them again, and a 
returned to camp with their victim skinned and quartered, 
to sleep on aromatic pine boughs, already prepared by the 
guides, the sleep of the tired and happy. 

The next day passed in duck-shooting and casting flies 
for trout, at which sports Rockland was obliged to own 
good-naturedly, in answer to the jesting of Van Shaick and 
the others, that be could find no fault with the adroitness of 
the ladies. 

When the third day found the party once more paddling 
for home, Rockland’s tenets on the subject of woman's 
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cou and endurance had undergone a radical change; 
and word he penned to Mrs. Rockland that evening by 
the aid of the pene pine knots was the reverse of what he 
had thought to send three days previous, and caused that 
lady a pleasant surprise. 


THE BRAKEMAN’S STORY. 


“ TT had been a bad week all’round. The baby had been 

sick, an’ I’d lost such little sleep as I could ’ve got, an’ 
Molly had been res’less an’ worried an’ cross. I had been, 
too; there’s no use o’ thinkin’ I badn’t; an’ when I'd been later 
‘n Lought to be at the train a couple o’ mornin’s I got hauled 
over the coals for it, an’ that didn’t make me feel any better. 
Then I lost a few dollars through countin’ my pay in the 
street. Felt so sure I could handle it, when—whiff—the 
wind had taken one of my bills’way out of sight. Well, 
chasin’ a thing don’t always mean catchin’ it, an’ I was out a 
suit of clothes, or a new dress for Molly, or the money for 
the doctor’s bill. 

‘*So when I went home, an’ Molly was tired an’ impatient, 
I didn’t think of how she'd had to somethin’, but I just 
blurted out about my own loss. My! but she did blaze up! 
‘No use to save a few pennies for me to throw away dol- 
lars! No use tryin’ to be careful of ten cents, when I could 
let ten dollars blow away like a puff o’ smoke!’ 

“I didn’t answer back much, but got my supper an’ had 
a nap, though by this time I was so mad I didn’t want even 
to look at her—my Molly! 

““When I woke up it was gettin’ to train-time, an’ I went 
over an’ looked at the youngster, who was gettin’ on fine by 
thig¢ime. I bent over an’ kissed him, an’ stood a minute an’ 
looked at Molly; an’ then I said—ugly, I s’pose —‘ Good- 
night!’ 

***Tt’ll be a good night if you don’t spend or waste any 
more money!’ she said. 

*‘Jove! The mad I'd felt before was nothin’ to the rage 
that seized hold o’ me! I don’t scuse myself, but I’ve al- 
ways had a little more cz for the people that do ter- 
rible things in a rage! I know the blood rushed to my bead 
an’ face, an’ I fairly trembled. My voice was sort o’ choked 
as I said, * It’d be a good night if it'd rid me o’ you an’ your 
waggn’ tongue!’ An’I slammed the door as I went out. 

“The breeze was comin’ up cool an’ damp, but it didn’t 
cool my temper. Our little house was only a few blocks 
from the station, an’ sometimes the boys would make it easy 
for me if I was late by startin’ on time, an’ slowin’ up a little 
till lswung on. Of course I mean when I was late an’ hadn't 
time to report, for they knew they could always rely o’ my 
bein’ on hand. 

“*We made the trip. I was on the local then, an’ the re- 
turn an’all was made in about two hours an’a half. We 
used to get back about midnight, so I could always depend 
upon havin’ balf a night's sleep anyhow. Bein’ so lucky as 
to live near the station give me more time than most of the 
other —_ 

ell, my temper hadn't cooled on the return one bit. 
No, I'd got worse—a good deal worse. I'd thought of how 
hard I'd worked, an’ the things I'd done to make Molly’s life 
comfort’ble, an’ the ways I'd tried to help her. But I didn’t 
think o’ the way she’d worked for me, an’ tried to help an’ 
encourge me. No,I wasn’t on that tack just then! An’I 
thought more ’n’ more of her temper, an’ her a) ways waggin’ 
tongue; an’I’d got so far as to think if it wasn’t for the 
young ’un it'd be best to make a misstep some night like 
this—in the dark like this. 

** Just then the whistle came for ‘down brakes,’ an’ as I 
leaned over I saw the ‘draw’ was open, an’ for a minute I 
thought how easy it ‘d be to drop down an’ have it all over 
in an instan’—if it wasn’t for the baby. When we started 
again, I got down on the step, an’ leaned out just in a kind 
o curious way. I never knew how it happened, but my feet 
slipped, an’ there I was clingin’ by one hand, an’ the train 
gettin’ along faster every moment. 

“‘Over the ‘draw,’ over the bridge—an’ thinkin’ I was 
an} to drop, till I managed to get my other hand up an’ 

id on with all my life’s strength, doublin’ my feet under 
till I thought they'd snap off with the tryin’ to keep ‘em up 
from the rails. You see, [ couldn’t touch anything to stead 
“em, an’ I couldn’t pull myself up. I just hung there till it 
seemed as if I must let go! 

“* Then all of a sudden I seemed to see Molly an’ the baby 
left all alone. I saw Molly with her tired body an’ achin’ 
heart a-takin’ care o’ the little one—an’ always rememb'rin’ 
those last cruel words o’ mine, an’ a-blamin’ herself for her 
last words to me! I tell you—I can’t—I don’t dare to think 
over _—_ all the thoughts I had as I clung there between 
life—the little hold I had on life—an’ the death so near if I 
let go. For there was no stoppin’ till we reached the ferry, 
an’ no chance o’ bein’ discovered. Once or twice the con- 
ductor or some one came through, an’ I thought I called, but 
my — wasn't a whisper. All my strength was just in my 

ands. 

“If ever a livin’ man can seem to feel as if heaven was 
near, I did when the whirrin’ o’ the brakes an’ the clankin’ 
o’ the rails showed we was gettin’in. Then 0’ comrse it was 
all right. One of the boys got off to kelp the passengers just 
in time to catch me as I dropped. 

‘I didn’t know anytbin’ more till I found myself in the 
office a-lyin’ on the bench, with Molly—at that time o’ night! 
—a-holdin’ my hand an’ cryin’. 

“** Oh, Jack! she whispered, ‘are 
I thought you'd left me—for ! I couldn’t rest, an’I left 
the baby next door, an’ come down to wait for your train. I 
wanted to say—l was sorry. Oh, Jack! forgive me for my 
cruel tongue, an’ I'll try to mind it more.’ 

** * Stop there, my girl!’ I whispered. I found I was ter- 
rible weak, an’ the tears came in my eyes. ‘Forgive me, 
too!’ was all I could say. 

“* But right there before all the boys—an’ some of ’em 
a-grinnin’—I drew my wife down to me an’ kissed her.” 

Mryna C. Haze. 


ou better, dear? Oh, 


CHAPERONS IN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 


8 Ne may isa silly season in England that sets in about the 
time that the great folks of the fashionable world take 
themselves away from London for the shooting in Scotland 
and for the watering-places of the Continent. One ac- 
quainted with life in on could tell that this silly season 
had set in by looking at the chief topics of discussion in the 
English newspapers, and disregarding all else, including the 
dates. For many years it has been customary to set the 
British mind to working at this season of the year by start- 
ing some discussion in which matrons, maids, and conserva- 
tive tax-paying men could all take part. Your true-blue 
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Briton dearly loves to write to the t he is in the 
habit of reading, and therefore not m nvitation is re- 
quired to start the readers of a newspaper at each other, 
hammer and tongs. In one journal this summer there has 
been a cheerful discussion as to the right and wrong of 
suicide, and several of the affirmative disputants have Killed 
themselves to a their sincerity. But the London Tele- 
graph has conducted a discussion much more nearly to the 
taste of the readers of the Bazar. The Telegraph query,has 
been, Should English girls have chaperons? This question 
would not interest us so much if it were not that in the dis- 
cussion statements have been made about American customs 
not founded in fact. To the question itself we should say 
that if English girls need ae omer or if it pleases them 
to have chaperons, then such should be provided for them. 
But we cannot assent that the mere retirement of the Eng- 
lish chaperon will be to Americanize the English maiden. 
Such, however, is the strange conclusion at which man 
of the contributors to the Telegraph discussion have arrived. 
Of such a informed persons some think the change 
would be well, and others not—there seems to be about an 
equal division. From this we may infer that the American 
girl has won her way even with the British bourgeois; or, 
rather, that the middle-class English like their idea of what 
an American girl is. 

This idea, as developed by this discussion, is that the 
American girl is as free and unrestrained in her actions as 
she chooses to be, and that naturally she chooses to be en- 
tirely independent of all control. Row such a notion got 
lodgement in the British mind we do not know, but there 
it is, and there it will stay ‘‘till time is o’er and worlds have 

assed away.” There is one thing that the middle-class 

riton will not part with for love or for money, and that is 
a wrong impression that he has picked up from nobod 
knows where. Nevertheless, we are moved to say, Sone 
we speak to ears that hear not, that the American girl has 
given to her very little more freedom of action than her 

nglish cousin. She seems to have more, because she has a 
finer nervous organization and more of a personality. There- 
fore, when she is seen and heard there is generally something 
to see, something to hear. What the English cannot com- 
prehend, and that is the reason they are so wrong*headed in 
their generalizations about Americans, is that there are social 
grades in the United States just as distinct as those in the 
oldest monarchy in the world. Caste, however much we 
prate of democracy, counts for as much in the older parts of 
the United States as it does in England itself. The general 
run of American girls are not much bothered by chaperons; 
nor are those who correspond to this general run in England 
in the least hampered by the supervision of older women. 
They come and go pretty much as they please, and, thank 
Heaven, in both countries the great majorities please to come 
and go in orderly modesty. 

But it seems to be tolerably well established that the girls 
of England have of late years won a great deal more liberty 
for themselves than their mothers and grandmothers were 
accustomed to. They are being educated —_ much as 
they please ; they share, within certain rather rigid limits, the 
college life of their brothers; they practise athletics; and 
those of them who have taken sides in this discussion nat- 
urally argue that the bond of chaperonage is no longer ne- 
cessury for their protection. We can protect you, they say 
to their fathers and mothers, a great deal better than you 
can protect us. Commenting on this attitude of the younger 
generation, the Spectator, which has entered the arena of 
dispute with its accustomed gravity and seriousness, says: 
‘* On points that is true enough, for they have much clearer 
brains; they are free of the old medley of ignorant fears, 
and, as we cordially admit, they wish to go straight more 
strongly than has ever before been the case in the history of 
society. The old system was by no means so conducive to 
universal modesty and decorum as it is the custom to im- 
agine, partly because Miss Austen, in her pictures, never 
travelled out of a certain beaten route. Moreover, if girls 
are to work, some of the etiquettes must go, whatever the 
consequences; for neither art, nor literature, nor teaching, 
nor the professions can be studied, far less practised, in 
drawing-rooms alone. The young girl artist must have a 
studio, and the young girl doctor must have practically the 

uivalent of chambers of her own.” 

ow here is the very kernel of the subject. In this work- 
a-day world, if women must be wage-earners and bread- 
winners, so far as they are concerned chaperons are impos- 
sible alike in England and America. In most factories, 
workshops, and salesrooms, in America at least, the women 
are as carefully guarded against insulting approaches or de- 
grading entangiements as they would be in their own homes. 
So, therefore, there is no reason in the world why in Amer- 
ica we should, so far as these girls are concerned, bother 
ourselves as to whether they have chaperons or not. If 
there is danger to this class of girls in England because they 
cannot have chaperons, it might be well for those having 
the social condition of the mother country at heart to study 
the methods almost universally in use in the United States, 
and, to the extent of adopting these methods, Americanize 
the working-girls of England. But so far as the wealthy 
classes are concerned, either in Great Britain or the United 
States, there is no essential difference, nor likely soon to be 
any. The presence of older women in every company adds 
to the dignity and variety quite as much as to the decorum 
and propriety. Jno. GILMER SPEED. 


SOME PARIS GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 873. 


AY elegant calling and house dress for a middle-aged 
lady has a coat waist of black satin opening on a draped 
vest of n velvet. The brocade skirt has a ground of gray 
satin, with flower-wreathed stripes of pink and green. The 
skirt opens up each side, showing glimpses of black satin 
underneath, falls in godet pleats, and is trimmed with five 
thick cords covered with green velvet, each ending in a 
small stiff bow. The vest of velvet fastens on the right 
side, and is crossed by a velvet belt held by a Rhine-stone 
buckle. The stock-collar of green velvet fastens under a 
large bow. The black satin forms a short bolero in front, 
while the back extends in box-pleated coat tails. Metal 
embroidery done on the satin is the trimming, resting on a 


fold of mn velvet. Rather close-fitting sleeves of the 
brocade ares deep Russian caps of black satin edged with 
embroidery and a velvet fold. Four cords of green velvet 


are around the wrist. 

Havana-brown serge and black moiré antique are com- 
bined in another gown illustrated. The round waist of moiré 
has a short pointed basque and Robespierre revers edged 
with baby-ribbon of black velvet. A deep collareite of moiré 
similarly edged crosses the back below a turned-down col- 














lar, and forms Inside the revers is a plastron of 
brown serge. full stock of white satin is outside a stand- 
ing serge collar, and has a cravat end of white satin trimmed 
with very heavy écru lace. The back is seamless. Gigot 
sleeves are of brown serge. The skirt, with but one seam— 
that in the back—is four yards wide at the foot. It is lined 
with black silk, and trimmed with seven bias bands of the 
serge, each near an inch wide, stitched on by machine. 

A wy youthful dress of blue bouclé cloth and violet vel- 
vet has lengthwise pointed trimming on the skirt, which has 
the effect of making the wearer look taller. This trimming 
is of embroidered velvet in five points,one in front from 
belt to foot, meeting a rosette of the velvet, the other four 
gradually shortened on the sides and back, The skirt is of 
half-circle shape, lined with silk, and finished at the foot 
with a bias fold of velvet; at top there is merely a cord of 
the velvet, which passes over the edge of the waist without a 
belt. The round waist has a V of the velvet in front and 
back, from neck to skirt, between triple revers of the blue 
cloth, each edged with trimming. The sleeves are extreme- 
y full, and drooping from armhole to elbow, then close be- 
ow. 

From Paquin, a fashionable Paris dressmaker, comes a 
tasteful gown of green faced-cloth, with the black and white 
trimmings now in vo. The double-breasted waist may 
be worn buttoned to the left side, or else open in Eton 
jacket fashion, showing a soft vest of white chiffon full 
over white satin with a jabot frill of embroidered chiffon. 
Revers made of wide black satin ribbon rest on wider revers 
of white satin ribbon, and both fall full on smooth green 
cloth revers; across the back is a triple collarette of these 
three fabrics, which extends to the front on the sleeve-tops. 
Two rows of smooth jet buttons, the size of a dime, extend 
up each side of the front to the shoulders. The stock-collar 
is of white satin. The gigot sleeves have a cloth ruffle two 
inches wide, cut in a circle to fall over the wrists; it is made 
double, and stitched twice on the edge. The over-skirt is of 
the new shape, dropping in three points to the foot over a 
cloth skirt which falls in godet pleats in the back. A nar- 
row trimming on the hem of the over-skirt consists of two 
rows of email jet beads with a row of jet spangles between. 
The lower skirt is merely a sham skirt of cloth facing the 
silk foundation skirt. A belt of black satin ribbon sewed 
to the top of the skirt has two upright bows in the back 
and long hanging ends (see back view). 

Very gay and youthful is a dinner gown from Doucet of 
cerise satin and white guipure trimmed with black Brussels 
net, open jet gallon, and bands of Russian sable fur. A low 
round waist is of white Venice guipure applied to black vel- 
vet, which is cut away beneath the open meshes to show 
cerise satin beneath. ‘This waist is gathered to a wide belt 
of open ject, and is edged at the top with Russian sable, then 
filled oui up to the throat with transparent bands of black 
net that spread out below a high collar of jet and sable, 
leaving parts of the white neck uncovered. Satin sleeves 
are puffed out under a frill of black net, which is not very 
full, and merely veils them. The skirt, of six breadths of 
satin, touches the floor in the back, and is lined with cherry 
taffeta. The front breadth and one each side are gored, then 
darted at the top to make them fit smoothly, while the three 
back breadths are straight, and are held in French gathers 
of alternate long and short stitches, falling thence in godet 
curved folds. The trimming is a knee flounce of the black 
net merely cut on the lower edges and headed by two rows 
of the fur, with a space of six inches between. 

A stylish dress with round waist and large sleeve caps, 
made by Ernest Raudnitz, is of mixed green, rose, and black 
wool roughly woven, trimmed with green velvet and black 
marten fur. The waist, gathered under the belt, is also 
gathered on the shoulders in front, and laps slightly to the 
left. Green velvet shirred just below the collar in the back 
follows the surplice fronts, and is edged with fur. A high 
velvet collar has fur at the top. Sleeves of green velvet 
are puffed at the top and covered with long caps, in circular 
shape, of the wool edged with fur. The silk skirt lining, 
four yards wide, is covered with the wool at the foot, and 
over this is a long over-skirt opening in points on the side 
and falling in godet pleats in the back. Thin black crinoline 
is inside the silk skirt lining, like a facing. Bias bands of 
green velvet outline the over-skirt and trim the lower skirt. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Madame Barnes for 
these imported models. 


THE FALL CLEANING. 
BY RAY MARGARET DEAN. 


if ONCE spent a winter in West Virginia, in a town where 

they burned soft coal. Everybody burned it, there be- 
ing nothing else. Brought up in the strictest ways of an 
old-fashioned New England mother, my soul revolted and 
my hands protested with might and main against the soft, 
clinging coat of sooty, smoky blackness which obscured 
my windows, made my cuffs and collars grimy in an hour, 
soiled my husband's linen, and necessitated an everlasting 
battle with a most persistent foe. Do my best, I coulc 
neither keep the house, the children, nor the furniture in a 
state of even tolerable cleanliness. To my New England 
eyes my house was a nightmare of dirt. 

However, I was very far from giving up my attempts 
without a very obstinate struggle. I fought valiantly and 
stubbornly, fought with paint-pot, kalsomine fluid, and 
scrubbing-brush, and the result was summed up in my good 
doctor’s verdict when my husband called him in. 

‘* Your wife will die of soap-suds and worrying. If you 
want to keep her alive, give up living here, and go back to 
Connecticut.” 

Said a good neighbor, pithily: ‘‘ No wonder she has ner- 
vous prostration. She spends all her time putting paint on 
the house, and then washing it off again. And without ser- 
vants, too! No woman can stand such labor.” 

I did go back to a land of good order and respect for 
rigid and regular house-cleanings at stated periods. Strange 
to say, there have been days ever since when in the midst 
of my immaculate household gods I have sighed for the 
easy-going ways of my Southern home, condoned in memo- 
ry its mellow shadings of burnt amber and black, and wist- 
fully thought of its pine-clothed hills, its velvet meadows, 
and its big old-fashioned houses, with their hearths aglow, 
and their porches and halls wide enough to accommodate 
one’s family and friends. 

The fall cleaning, wherever one lives, North or South, 
should be based as to thoroughness upon the previous clean- 
ing of the spring. Every house eeoda a thorough adminis- 
tration of brooms, scrubbing-brushes, and whisks at least 
onge a year, this of course taking for granted a regular 


weekly sweeping and dusting, and much polishing of win- | 
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dow- and general keeping up of affairs, as a good 
homaabbanne v must if she would © tinty her conscience. 

If in spring carpets were taken from the floors and 
thoroughly beaten to free them from dust and the eggs of 
moths, this need not be done again in the autumn. Heavy 
carpets do not require removal from the floors oftener than 
ounce in two years. Halls and stairs, being thorouglifares for 
the family and guests, should often be thoroughly cleaned, 
for sanitary reasons especially, and the removal and destruc- 
tion of disease germs. Curtains, rugs, portiéres of every 
description, woollen fabrics being especially indicated here, 
should be taken down every month and left out-of-doors for 
some hours. The trouble which this means is not slight, 
but it is amply repaid in the freshness and sweetness brought 
into the house with the thoroughly aired draperies. 

In the fall, before lighting fires for the season, it is well to 
have the furnace and fines nspected by a man from a stove 
store or foundry. The cellar must be regarded with sus- 
picion, and no nook or corner of it left unvisited. If it be 
the custom of the house to use any part of the cellar as a 
store-room, great vigilance is imperative, lest some decaying 
fruit or vegetables shall prove the cause of illness in the 
family. Let the fall cleaning include the attic, the cellar, 
every closet, every tuck-away place, and start in for the 
winter with no foes concealed in bins or on shelves. 

A part of the work belonging to the fall cleaning should 
be the examination of mattresses which have been in use 
during the summer. These require making over from time 
to time, the hair picked and pulled out, the ticking renewed, 
the tufting done again, so that the old mattress is as good 
as new, and really more comfortable than it was when new, 
if that is possible. . 

Now let the careful house-mother iook to the various small 
repairs that are always waiting to be done. Here a binge 
is loose; there a door needs easing. Are the picture-nails firm 
and strong? Is the picture-moulding right? Does the third 
story back need new paper, and would the parlors be im- 
proved by touches in the way of paint or varnish? If any- 
thing is hopelessly shabby—few things ever are—the fall is 
the time to discard it in favor of something better. 

Please, if you are a dweller in the city, refrain from beat- 
ing your carpets in the back yard. In most towns a city 
ordinance forbids the doing of this, and in most towns, un- 
happily, people go on doing it in utter disregard of the law. 
The clouds of dust float over neighboring yards; the inces- 
sant flail-like noise'drives nervous invalids to the verge of 
distraction, and impedes the improvement of convalescents. 
The domestic method of carpet-cleaning in this manner is 
less thorough than that of the man whose business it is, and 
it costs nearly as much. In the exasperation of its effects 
on the minds of those who suffer from it, who can estimate 
its cost? 

Probably nobody nowadays insists on upsetting the whole 
house at once for the sake of either the spring or the fall 
cleaning. This is seldom necessary. A woman with the 
talent for management can administer upon a whole house, 
with the minimum of friction to her whole family; that the 
men of the house should be aware of what is being done 
is quite needless, if a single room be taken at a time, and 
proper precautions used against discomfort. 

A woman of genuine tact can, however, give a certain 
picnic effect to family living under difficulties, robbing it of 
the idea of mere discomfort by a little flavor of fun, and by 
refusing to yield to irritability, though carpets are up and 
pictures are down. 


THE CHALLENGER AND THE DEFENDER. 
See illustrations on page 869. 


WO names, Valkyrie and Vigilant, have been heard in the 
conversation around tea tables, on the street, in the clubs, 
everywhere, during this month of bright weather and rich 
coloring. October is the royal month of our American year, 
and it was the best possible time in which a friendly contest 
should determine whether we should still retain the cup 
won by the America many years ago in British waters, or 
whether it should return to England, carrying with it our 
prestige as champions of yachting. The respective merits 
of centreboard and keel have been on trial as well, and pro- 
fessional eyes have marked many points unsuspected by the 
untrained observer. As these beautiful boats, seeming al- 
most sentient in their swift progress, have spread their great 
wings and rushed bravely over their appointed course, our 
hearts have beat high in hope and sympathy. Hope that 
the yacht we loved would win! Fear that by some mis- 
chance our side would lose! Sympathy with the vanquished! 
Joy in the whole brilliant scene—in the sweep of the waves, 
the glory of the start, the excitement of the occasion, the tri- 
umph of the finish! Women take as intense and vivid an 
interest and are quite as strongly partisan in such affairs as 
are men. As for the Vigilant, which of us does not love 
her? As for the Valkyrie, which of us has not for her a soft 
sigh of regret, for she, too, is a beauty, and she came so far, 
a brave storm-beaten bird, to win this cup if she could! 
Challenger and Defender, our pictures show them both to 
readers of the Bazar. 


FORECASTS OF THE WASHINGTON 
SEASON, 


Ts —_ are silent as to this winter's social season 
in Washington. It is well known that President Cleve- 
land endured rather than enjoyed the social functions of his 
last administration. He has made so many changes in the 
Presidential routine—omitting the triweekly receptions for 
the general public and barring out all office-seekers from 
his private office—that the seers predict other departures, 
and among them a curtailing of his social programme for 
the season. Mrs, Cleveland will remain at the country 
house until the holidays at least, and her cares being in- 
creased by the presence of Baby Esther, it is not believed 
that she will devote any more time to mechanical hand-shak- 
we is strictly necessary. 
he Vice-President and Mrs. Stevenson and the Secreta 

of State and Mrs. Gresham will make their homes at hotels 
this winter, which warns Washington society not to expect 
any entertainments from them. None of the other cabinet 
officers have taken houses large enough to entertain on any 
considerable scale, and the administration set for these four 
years promises to be a very quiet one as compared to that 
of Mr. Cleveland’s previous term. The diplomatic cor 
and the winter residents will have to keep the gay ball roll- 
ing without any official aid this year, and there is every 
promise of that established smart set doing so. 

The new Chinese minister at Washington has two ladies 
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in the official legation family, who will take part in society 
during their stay. The legation has moved to a castellated 
block of houses on the high ground north of the city, and 
the dragon flag flies from a high tower in good official style. 
Strangely enough, the Chinese is the only legation at Wash- 
ington that declares itself by displaying its national colors. 
In all the other capitals of the world legations and consulates 
are easily seen and known by their flags, but not so at Wash- 
ington, until this latest Celestial visitor arrived. ee 
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AN interesting ‘‘ find” was recently made in Washington, 
D. C., when J. Watson Porter, an itinerant photographer, 
unearthed a large collection of negatives of photographs 
taken before and during the civil war by Alexander Gardner, 
who was in those days Washington’s fashionable photog- 
rapher. Among the collection are negatives of pictures of 
Abraham Lincoln, Horace Greeley, General Grant, General 
McClellan, Professor Agassiz, Charles Sumner, and J. Wilkes 
Booth, the iast one of the most interesting because the rarest, 
since the assassin’s relatives had purchased and destroyed 
all photographs and negatives of Booth they could lay their 
hands upon. There is also a plate of the only picture taken 
of the hanging of Mrs. Surratt at the Washington Arsenal, 
avd many other pictures of places that are hardly less in- 
teresting. 

—A special act of Congress has been required to permit 
Mrs. Jeun M. Lander, the retired tragedienne, to adopt as her 
heir the little son of her third cousiv. As a resident of the 
District of Columbia, she had to resort to this elaborate ar- 
rangement to make the adoption legal. Mrs. Lander has 
lived in a quaint Colonial house facing the Capitol Square in 
Washington ever since her retirement from the stage. She 
has no living relative of her immediate family, the little 
German-born child whom she bas adopted Leing her nearest 
living kinsman. 

—The first yachting commission ever granted to a woman 
by the United States government will probably be given 
to the Countess Festetics de Tolna, who, as an Americen 
citizen, is able to qualify as sailing-master of the yacht 
Tolna, in lieu of her husband, who has not yet taken out his 
naturalization papers. The countess is a Californian by 
birth, and knows enough of navigation to use iis terms in- 
telligently. Her commission will put the Zolaa on about 
the same footing in foreign ports as an American man-of- 
war, and will aid her to dispense with certuin troublesome 
requirements of such ports. 

—One of the most popular women in Washington society 
is the wife of Senator Dolph, of Oregon. She was a girl on 
an Oregon farm when she met her future husband, and in 
spite of her having now a married son and daughter, she 
retains much of her girlish beauty, and possesses great 
vivacity and a rare charm of manner. 

—Mr. Gladstone is relaxing his mind in the intervals of 
his Parliamentary labors by translating Horace into English 
verse, 

—Queen Victoria's fifty-five pet dogs are said to possess 
most exalted tastes, and to view with contempt all canines 
of humble degree. Their especial pride is their handsome. 
ly carpeted and ornamented portrait-gallery, which is hung 
with pictures of their celebrated ancestors done in oil and 
water-colors—some of them adorned with tufts of hair be- 
longing to departed favorites. ‘This apartment is also used 
by the dogs as their dining-room, 

—The senior partuer in the firm of D. Powers & Sons, 
Lansingburg, New York, is Deborah Powers, who recently 
celebrated her ninety-ninth birthday. For more than fifty 
years she has been actively engaged in business, and her 
faculties are unimpaired. 

—A Grand Columbian memorial is being modelled by Mrs. 
Caroline Snacks Brooks, the Centennial ** butter-woman,” 
who is a sculptor of some celebrity. She has done modelling 
in the Arkansas Building during the fair, and portions of 
her projected memorial are already completed in butter, and 
on exhibition. The entire design will be a most ambiticus 
piece of work, including figures of Columbus and ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam,” Queen Isabella and Amerigo Vespucci, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer wand the fair directors, and many others. And it is 
Mrs. Brooks’s hope that the exposition authorities will give 
her an order to have it reproduced in marble, bronze, or 
aluminium, and sct up on the site of the Arkansas Building 
in Jackson Park. 

—Miss Edna Gray, of Hillsboro, Ohio, who is the nom- 
inee of the prohibition party for Prosecuting Attorney 
of Highland County, is only twenty-one years old, and is 
the first woman in her State to be nominated for public 
office by any political party. She is a farmer’s daughter, 
and was graduated from the Cincinnati Law School last 
spring. She opened an office in Hillsboro, and was so suc- 
cessful with her first two cases as to win high praise from 
older lawyers. Since her nomination she has made more 
than one stirring political address. 

—Secretary Lamont has the credit of being the most ex- 
clusive member of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet, and it is said to 
be more difficult to get an opportunity to see him than any 
other cabinet officer. This exclusiveness he carries into his 
private life, and although he lives in the Arlington, he takes 
his meals in his own room, and is seldom seen in the public 
dining-room or in the hotel office. When he goes into so- 
ciety, it is only for the sake of his wife. He is a great reader 
of newspapers as well as of books, and, unlike most news- 
paper men, uses neither liquor nor tobacco, no matter what 
the occasion. His intensely practical bent of mind is only 
relieved by his keen sense of humor. 

—The many personal friends of Mrs. Edward P. Terhune 
(Marion Harland), and the immense number of people who 
love her for her work's sake, will be interested to learn that 
she has availed herself of this bright October sunshine to 
start on a journey to Europe, Palestine, and Egypt. Mrs 


Terhune, accom by her son, Albert Payson erbune, 
sailed in the New York on the 11th instant. 
—The wife of Adjutan' Williams was the beauty 


and favorite of Washington society in those brilliant days 
before the war, and, as Miss Addie Cutts, received the hom- 
age of all the young beaux. She married the ‘‘ Little Giant,” 
as Stephen A. Douglas was popularly known, and on his 
great campaign tour received such a continuous ovation as 
has greeted no other American woman. After the death of 
Senator Douglas, General Williams paid his court to the 
widow as assiduously as he had to Miss Cutts. 











AUTUMN TOILETTES. 

rQ.HE brown cloth jacket, Fig. 1, has an independent cape 
| which may be used as a separate garment. It is braid- 
ed with black soutache, set on to simulate slashes, and is 
edged with narrow black trimming threaded with gold 

Black and green shot wool is the material of the gown 
Fig. 2. The skirt is ornamented with lengthwise bands of 
black waved mohair braid, and is completed by a folded belt 
of black moiré. The moiré also forms the full vest and high 
standing collar of the bodice, which is smooth and seamless 
over a fitted lining 

The gown Fig. 3 is of frisé wool, showing curly tufts of 
glossy black mohair on a red and black shot ground. Two 
rows of waved black mohair braid are set in vandykes on the 
skit The top of the skirt is trimmed to outline two tabs 
front, and is completed by a black velvet belt with 
two chouz The bodice, which is pleated in at the belt, has 
loose yoke-shaped pieces hanging from the top, vandyked 
ind edged with braid; epaulettes to correspond droop over 
the stock-collar is of velvet with a chou at the 


on ti 


the sleeves 
back 

THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 

* Dick-o-ry, dick-o-ry, dock ; 

The mouve ran up the clock; 

The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down; 

Dick-o-ry, dick-o-ry, dock.” 

TOTWITHSTANDING the theory of Max Miller, we 

N are tempted to believe that the oracle of the nursery in 
tale of midnight adventure touches the same 
truth defined by Shakespeare when he declared, ‘‘ There is 
a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at its flood, leads on 
to fortune.” It does not take a very long experience to con- 
vince the ordinary observer that in every life there is a de- 
hour, a moment when, according to all natural law, 
the clock will strike one. We are told that the experience 
of the individual is the ey perience of the race. Surely any 
one bold enough to foliow the example of the inquiring 
mouse, and climb a bit while his companions sleep, may read 
on the face of the dial of modern society that the pendulum 
is swinging backward Will this back ward stroke usher in 


this tragk 


cisive 


a new day 

If, like this same mouse, the reader is fond of knowing the 
time of day, and delights in quiet observation, there are 
many straws which point the turning of the tide. First 
among these is a hunger almost amounting to a demand for 
a different kind of literary food. Perhaps Columbus is in 


Fig. 1.—Bramwep Coat wirrm DeracHaBLe CAPE. 
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directly responsible for this, by directing the thought so far 
away from modern things. Just now looking backward is 
the fashionable angle of vision. Household plenishings to 
be of any value must be cevturies old. We read of revivals, 
not inventions, in dress aud furniture. Perhaps some ob- 
server with nice perception has noted the incongruity be- 
tween the colonial bookcase and the modern novel. Any- 
way, the backward stroke of the pendulum is swinging across 
the face of literature, and we have revivals there. The novels 
of our grandmother's and great-grandmother’s day are pub- 
lished and read again. Miss Austen and Miss Burney, and 
many others, with their quaint old-time heroines, are ap- 
parently eagerly welcomed by the modern reader. Intelli- 
gent men and women, too, confess that they are revelling in 
the old books, the favorites of their youth and childhood— 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Scott, and Mrs. Oliphant. 
They confess, too, when questioned, that these same old favor- 
ites bear the test of time, and that much which has come be- 
tween is like the dust on their neglected lids. 

We query how can these things be in an age in which we 
have seen the evolution of undisciplined reason into the 
logical college graduate. Surely the young writers who 
have had the advantages of systematic training should do 
better work than the men and women who simply scribbled 
away because they wanted to. Is it not true, however, that 
very many successful writers have vo diplomas to show their 
friends? Is it not also true that many alumni associations, 
when they wish to present to their audience of college grad- 
uates a particularly entertaining or profitable paper, call 
upon those outside of their ranks to aid them? Further, 
what contribution has the college graduate made to litera- 
ture? Is there not a great deal of lucid exposition, a fine 
showing of disciplined reason, discrimination, and intelligent 
appreciation, without a spark of imagination? Is there not 
such a thing as over-cullivation, and may we not bave an- 
alyzed and criticised our power away? 

Sir Edwin Arnold says, ‘‘ Everybody writes, and every- 
body-writes well, and everybody gets printed in the same 
type; the only thing left is style, and few writers have that.” 
This magic of style is only another word for individuality, 
and to have and to hold a marked individuality in this age 
requires a vast amount of courage. The many intellectual 
abstractions of the day, while they foster ability and talent, 
quite as surely kill personality. Our material civilization 
is blunting the imagination, and literary appliances like the 
type-writer murdering style. We are surrounded by armies 
of judicious critics who have quite crowded out the creator. 
We have been surfeited with the blunders of Dickens, and 
told that we ought not to crown him king. ‘‘ He is vulgar 











Fig. 2.—Snor Woon Gown with Braiw Tro«ine. 
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Fig. 3.—Fuisk Woo. Gown with Monae Bra. 


at times, and does not carry out a plot to its legitimate con 
clusion;” and yet, the swing of the pendulum declares that 
literary instinct is better than trained reason, and that the 
creator of Sam Weller has won the immortality for which 
his polished judges sigh. The camera may for the moment 
be exalted above the brush, but soon the clock will strike 
one, and the mouse with the kodak will make way for his 
brother with the old-time box of colors. There is in the 
consciousness of many readers the old childish desire to 
make believe, and the Connecticut deacon who wants all his 
hearers to “consider things as they air” becomes too op- 
pressive in this practical age. 

The stroke of the pendulum also says we have forgotten 
how to talk, unless it is in a jargon which sounds very much 
like *‘ dick-o-ry, dick-o-ry, dock.” In other words, our con- 
versation is ejaculatory. Again, Mr. Stockton gravely asks, 
** Why do people in society and domestic circles have ears? 
They do not use them to listen to one another.” And then 
adds: ‘‘ The ears of the present generation are not purveyors 
to the mind ; they are merely agents of the tongue, who watch 
for breaks or weak places in the speech of others, in order 
that their principal may rush iv and hold the field. Now 
adays we listen only for an opportunity to speak.” The 
Tower of Babel, then, was the death-bed of conversation. 

The figures on the dial also declare that the hour demands 
greater consistency. We must swing with the pendulum 
back to George Eliot, who said, ‘‘ Genius has no sex.” We 
have talked so much about *‘ the inequality of women” that 
we have just discovered that the real inequality consists in 
her having more privileges and more opportunities than a 
man paca, Sars’! of claiming. Not content with striking out 
the belittling suffix ‘‘ess” to the sexless title of author and 
poet, we declare that accent must be laid upon the dominant 
adjective; it must be a Woman author with a capital W. 
So the statue of Queen Isabella will look upon a divorced 
literary exhibit in a day wherein we are taught that all 
boundaries have been overcome and all prejudices out- 
grown. The wife and maid in dainty gown provided by 
their masculine opponent will fare sumptuously every day 
at his expense, and with the diploma in her hand for which 
he endowed college and paid term bills will walk proud! 
through the Woman's Building, and glancing at the book 
which his indulgence gave her leisure to write, declare 
proudly, ‘‘Is not this great Babylon which I have builded?” 
When the clock strikes one, grateful voices all over the land 
will cry, ‘‘ Thank you kindly, sir.” 

The pendulum has also swung backward to the old do- 
mestic novel. Thoughtful readers in Mr. Howells’s last 
work, The Quality of Mercy,see “ the solitary set in families.” 
For the first time in years we are introduced to a man con- 
sidered as a member of a household, and not as a floating 
unit. The hour has come, we believe, that ushers in a bet- 
ter school of literature. The writer is beginning to under- 
stand that what Charles Dudley Warner calls *‘a tract thin- 
ly disguised as a novel” will not find readers. There is a 
stirring among the literary hosts. The writer with a wrong 
to be redressed or a plague spot to be laid open is falling 
into the rear ranks. The love-story is reviving. There is 
more said of the harmony of life as a whole and less of its 
perplexing details. Soon we shall have an era of legitimate 
fiction, and perhaps the dear old villain, so unmistakably 
labelled that he becomes perfectly harmless, shall stalk again 
over our pages. Maidens shall be unphilosophical, ot ow 
ers shall sigh like furnaces instead of analyzing the tears of 
the well-beloved. May the clock strike and bring them in, 
every one! HELEN Jay.s 
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FAIRLOP-OAK FIFSTIVAL. 


\ ANY years ago, in Hainault Forest, 
1 Essex, England, a tree of unusual size, 
known as the Fairlop oak, attracted great 
attention; early in the present century it be 


came, through age and storms, a shattered 
relic, and a few years after was destroyed by 
fire 

It is recorded that in its prime this giant 
of the wild-wood ‘‘ measured a girth of thir 


ty- six feet, and had seventeen branches, each 
large as an ordinary tree of its kind.” 

Naturally it became in the eyes of dwellers 
thereabout a notable and venerable object, 
und a worthy gentleman of the period well 
known for the exercise of a generous hos- 

resolved to hold under its massive 
in annual reception, and the first Fri- 

July when he should 
ome friends and neighbors to a festival 
attractive in every particular; ampleness of 
entertainment and social enjoyment should 
characterize it as a veritable ‘‘ red -letter 
d iV : 

In course of time, however, as might have 
been expected, certain uninvited persons 
crowded themselves into this select gather 
ing trafficking people” they, vociferous 
ly announcing their small wares, thus sig 
nally intruding upon the original intent of 
the founder 

The poet Gray with easy touch gives a 
vivid picture of the scene: 


one as 


pitality 


day of 


we 


was chosen 


* Pediars’ stalis with glittering toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid— 
Long silken laces hang upon the twine, 
And rows of pins, and amber bracelets shine; 
Here the bright lass knives, combs, and scissors 

epies, 

And looks on thimbles with desiring eyes. 
The mountebank now treads the stage and sells 
His pills, bis balsames, and his ague-spella. 
Here raree-shows are seen, and Punch's feate— 
Pockets are picked in crowds, and various cheats.” 


The founder of the Fairlop festival never 
married, but ever looked well after his rela- 
tives and needy friends, and it is said of him 
that he had ready daily portions for the poor 
who waited at his gate. 

This excellent man, Mr. Daniel Day, died 
in 1767. 


THE MEANING OF A SERVANTS 
CONTRACT. 
BY ANNE F. SPRINGSTEED 


( NE reason of the lack of confidence which 

exists between mistress and maid is’ the 
constant change which takes place between 
the employers and the employed. If a rem- 
edy is to be found for this—and a remedy 
must be found—it will be necessary to know 
the reason why, with some exceptions, maids 
king good places, and good places are 
waiting for the right maids to come and 
fill them 

Without doubt the chief reason is the lack 
of a clear understanding between mistress 
and maid at the beginning of an engagement. 
Promises are made very much at haphazard, 
and a contract entered into, the conditions of 
which are not fully understood by either side. 
To avoid mistakes it is necessary first to un- 
derstand the meaning of a contract. 

A contract is an agreement between two or 
more persons by which something is prom- 
ised on side in return for something 
promised by the other side. A contract is 
just as binding upon one party as upon the 
other It is not something to be kept on 
one side, while it lets the other go free of re- 
sponsibility. Lf responsibility be shirked by 
one party, then the other is at liberty to con- 
sider the contract broken, and decline to keep 
his part ofit. For instance, a carpenteragrees 
to build a house for a certain sum of money. 
If he fails to build the house, the man for 
whom he agreed to build it does not feel 
bound to pay him anything for promising to 
build it. If a caterer agrees to furnish re 
freshments for an evening entertainment 
and fails to send them, the person who had 
given the order would certainly not feel 
obliged to pay the bill, if presented, 

In the case we are considering the con 
tract is between two persons. Itis an agree 
ment by which a certain amount of service 
of » specified kind is promised for a stipu- 
lated sum of money and a home. 

Every 
that she will do certain things, and that she 


are set 


one 


will do them well. She claims that she 
knows how to do and will do her work in 
the best manner. On this understanding 


she is employed, and is promised a certain 
sum of money in addition to her bed and her 
board 
has been a mistake. In the first place, she 
does not know how to do her work inva first 
class manner, and in the second place she 
does not try to do it well. Her employer 
talks with her about it, tries to show her 
better ways, begs her not to be careless, all 
to no purpose, Aftera fair trial she is told 
that she will not answer the requirements of 
the place. Does it ever occur to her to take 
less than the stipulated wages? By no means. 
She has not at all come up to the promises 
of her agreement; or, in other words, she has 
broken her contract, This would certainly 
justify the party on the other side in break- 
ing hers to the extent of paying only for 
the kind of work that has been given, in 
stead of paying for the first-class work that 
was promised. But ladies do not like to be 
called mean, and they pay out their money 
knowing that they have not received the 
value of it. 


maid who goes into a home says | 


Often a few days prove that there | 


HARPER’S 


In order for a waitress to know whether 
she has fulfilled her part of a coutract, and 
whether the blame rests with her, she will 
need to understand very fully what she has 
contracted to do. 

Most important of all in this connection is 
the promise not to abuse the china and silver. 
We all know more or less about the china 
craze—the collecting of pieces of old china, 
| some of it not so fine as may be bought in 
the shops to-day, but old. This old china 
has passed through a great many hands, and 
been washed a great many times. Some of 
it has passed from pantry to pantry, as it 


became the possession of one family after | 


another, and a great deal of it is neither 
broken, cracked, nor chipped. 
that somebody, or a g od many somebodies, 
must have known how to wash china with- 
out injuring it in any way, and what has 
been done in this way may be done again. 
It will not be done by ignorant girls who 
have no idea of learning the best ways; but 
it will be done by the many who are anx- 
ious to do always what is right, even at 
some inconvenience to themselves. 
Superstition must be gotten rid of in the 
| beginning. 


This proves | 


Some persons say, ‘There! I | 


| have broken that; now I must break three | 


| things before I can stop”; or, ‘‘ Now I have 
begun to break, there is no telling when I 
can stop,” as if they were not responsible for 
the damage done. For this there is one sure 


remedy, and possibly one only, which has | 


been tried in a number of cases, and always 
with success 
or defaces silver must, so far as is possible, 
repair from her own purse the damage done. 

But accidents? Yes, once in a lifetime 
a dumb-waiter breaks down, a cleet under 
a shelf gives way, or a child runs against a 
door and knocks a tray full of dishes out 
of a steady hand. All these are accidents. 


not have been helped. When avything 
cannot be provided against it may be called 


The person who breaks china | 


There is no question about them: they could | 


an accident; when it happens from lack of | 


foresight it may be called carelessness. 


One point to be considered is that the 


articles which a maid destroys are often too 
valuable for her to replace. Even if she 
has the willingness, she has not the money 
to buy pieces of equal value. All the more 
should she provide herself with all possible 
safeguards against the destruction of other 
persons’ property. A contract might be en- 
tered into which would be something like 
this: A certain sum of money is promised to 
a waitress in return for work performed in 
an acceptable manner. 
month no china, glass, or silver is broken or 
defaced, then one-fifth or one-quarter of the 
sum promised is to be added to the original 
amount. If pieces are broken or marred, 


If at the end of each | 


then the extra dollars are to go towards re- | 


placing what has been spoiled. 


work in the manner she has promised, she 


That is, if | 
the maid keeps her contract by doing her | 


will be paid “for good work and careful | 


management. 


If she breaks her contract | 


by carelessness and heediess handling, there ! 


is some slighf# provision made against the 
damage done. 


When the idea is once grasped that a con- | 


tract is not a one-sided affair, when a maid 
realizes that she is as much Sound by it as 


her employer, then she will think before she | 
promises, and she will not undertake more | 


than she has capacity and training to per- 
form. Then she will not expect to be paid 
for what she has not done, and she will have 
too much self-respect to accept wages which 
she has not earned. 

Another. thing which will not fail to be 
diseussed by reformers of this branch of 
household service which we are considering 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 


mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enecess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-tive ceuts a bottle.—[ Adv.) 





A GOOD CHILD 


| ts usually healthy, and both conditions are developed | 


by use of proper food. The Gail Borden 
| Brand Condensed Milk is best infants’ food ; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable. Gro- 
| cers and Drugyists.—{ Ade.) 
| 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Absolutely Pure and 
Soluble. 


NO ALKALIES or 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its pre jon. It 
bas more than three times 
TV the of Cocoa mixed 
D4 with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
Th and is far economical 
costing less than one cent 
a@ecup. it is delicious, nour 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED. 


Soild by Grocers everywhere. 


 W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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is the question of tips and souvenirs. We 
are told that the reason why the system of 
tips prevails Ou railway trains aud in hotels 
is because the wages of the —T. are 
not sufficient for their support. his is not 
true of all these workers; and if it be true 
of some, it need not be true in the household. 
A really good waitress can always command 
a proper return for her services. If she has 
brains enough to become a model waitress 
she will have sense enough to know what 
her services are worth, and her demands will 
be gladly acceded to when she has proved 
that her work is worth the price which she 
has placed upon it. This point being settled, 
she will be satisfied with the stated amount, 
and bend her mind to her work without any 
idea of attracting the favor and receiving 
tips from any member or guest of the house- 
hold. How else can she preserve her self-re- 
spect? 

Souvenirs are not tips, and may be con- 
sidered. The new order of waitresses will 
so conduct themselves that after a time no 
one will think of offering them tips; but 
there are occasions when souvenirs are quite 
suitable, and may be accepted with perfect 
propriety. 

Suppose that preparations are made some 
morning for a child’s party to take place in 
the afternoon. A little guest confides to the 
waitress that she is going to wear her sweet 
white dress that was finished just before 
she left home. She begs her nurse to show 
it, and the nurse goes to a trunk to take it 
out. Alas for the child’s hopes! The sash, 
which is an important part of the dress, is 
hopelessly crushed, so that it is not fit to 
wear. Nurse is too busy to freshen it up ; 
another dress must answer. The waitress 
may not half comprehend what a terrible 
disappointment this is to the child, yet she 
carries away the sash, and, long before time 
for the party, brings it back as smooth aad 
fresh ns it was io the beginning. 

When the mamma returns she listens to a 
wonderful tale of distress and joy, and it 
means far more to her than to the child. 
When she is about to leave the house, if 
she wishes to show that she remembers how 
thoughtful the waitress had been, and offers 
her some pretty gift, there is no reason in 
the world why she should not accept it with 
pleasure. 

If old people are among the guests, there 
are many little things outside the line of pre- 
scribed duties which may sometimes be done 
forthem. Elderly persons are so grateful to 
those.who see and remember their especial 
needs and wishes that it seems quite natural 
and proper that they should offer gifts to 
those who are thoughtful for them. 

But the things I speak of are those which 
a true waitress will do wherever she is placed. 
She will do them for a person without mon- 
ey as quickly as for one who has money. 
She will do them not because she is a wait- 
ress, but because she is a Woman—a woman 
with a warm heart and a willing hand. 
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“Por the Ladies” 


SOMETHING NEW 
JUST OUT: 


“Delicious Desserts” 


COOK BOOK MAILED FREE 
Send name and address to 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO, 


CHICAGO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PCE 
Flavoring 
Extracts srr. 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS. 


Vanilla 
Lemon 








Stamp your own 


PATTERNS 








by our new process where no liqaids or bot irons are 
required, e have just put on the market our new 
outfit containing five complete alphabets of 26 letters 
each, two expecially designed to be stamped one in- 
side of the other for monogram work, 150 patterns of 
the latest productions, our patent distribator by which 
work is outlined in black or white, and instruction 
book, invaluable to those interested in fancy work. 
All eg baz and sent to amy address on receipt 
of $1.00, pecial designs made to order. 


THE BLIQUEZ ART DESIGNING O., 
York 


313 Canal St. New City, 





AVE von seen those elegant pol- 
ished wood-seat Plane 

Chairs, and Benches manufactnred by 
NEPPERT BROS.? Prices from $4.50 
up. Piano Covers, Polish, Dustera, 
Scarfs, and Lamb i Catalog 
free. '19 East 15th Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmlesa. Putup in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. ~ 
ey 


Brooklyn Furniture Co. 
Great Sacrifice Furniture Sale. 

Over $500,000 in value must be 

sold regardless of cost. 





This sale in- 
cludes all grades of goods. 











$1.50 for this style of Parlor Re 
ception Chair, in Solid Antique Oak, 
Plush seat and back, regular price, 


$4.00. 
BROOKLYN FURNITURE C0., 


553-571 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF 
FASHION, INSTRUCTION, AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Subscription, per Year, $4.00. 


Send for Catalogue. 











| Harper's Bazar is the only paper in 
| the world that combines the choicest lit- 
| erature and the finest art illustrations with 
information about the latest fashions, 
methods of household adornment, and all 
the minor useful arts that are dear to the 
model house-keeper, and make home 
attractive. 





Par excellence the \adies’ paper of the coun- 
try, a mirror of fashion, a minister of comfort 
and ornament in the family.— 7he Watchman, 
Boston. 

It is supreme in its department, and that 
department is a very wide one.—/Providence 
Journal. 





Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United 
States and Canada, 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money-Order, or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
be begun with the current Number. ~ 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 














MODERATE PRICES. 
EXTENSION OP PREMISES. 


Mr. Redfern is prepared to execute all 
orders at very moderate prices to meet 
the present financial crisis. 


Gowns, Coats, and Capes. 


Chicago, 1702 Michigan Avenue. 
a York, 210 Fifth Avenue. 


a ee 
Constal ble he al 


AUTUNIN 
DRESS STUFFS. 


Faney “ Jaequard”’ Effects, Pointelle, 
Bouele, Armures, Serges, New Combi- | 
nations and Choice Colorings. Ar- 
mures, Diagonals, Jacquards, and Hop- 
sackings in Fall Colorings. Seoteh 
Clan Plaids for School Dresses. Crepes, | 
Crepons, and Cachmir d’Ecosse for 
Evening and House Wear. 


EMBROIDERED ROBES. 








Proadeoay KH 19h ét. 
NEW N YORK Dh. nal 


Dinstead’s rags Corset-Waist. 


? Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 
Made in Two 

™ Grades, of Best 
on, Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
bs by the 

ading Jobbers 
throughout the 

United States. 


Paten Une . 23, 
1080, | Oct, 1890. 





‘Judic? Oarase, 


Our Fall Importations of these celebrated Corsets 


embrace many new designs in fabrics, together with 
several models adapted for Directuire and Empire 
Gowns. While not claiming superiority in all points 


over other well-known corsets, we do claim for the 
*“Jadic” that it lengthens the waist, reduces the size, 
and forms an abdominal support. We also guarantee 
that it will fit all figures from slender ladies to those 
of extreme size. When ordering please describe 
figures. Circulars mailed on application. 

Sole owners, and sold exclasively by 


Simpson, Grawford, & Simpson. 


Importers and Retailers of Dry Goods. 
6th Avenue, 19th to 20th Street, New York. 
also other writing and easy 


LADY WANTED :==:: iacesiersssease 


venient 
WOMAN'S CO-OPERATIVE TOILET 00. MILWAUKEE, Wis, Wis. ol 


at home, eee ee pnane® 


CHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, 
680 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Special attention paid to mail orders. 

and fancy articles received on commission. 

GENTS WANTED—The wort | is easy, ; geetent. 

and ada to both young and old of ‘either sex, 

GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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EXCUSE MY BACK. 


Wh Gusaid you matte this saquest when with ts Sutensian 
Handle an 


Size, 3x5 inches. 





i back can receive a bath as easily part of the body? 
The b handle is ‘instantly adjusted, and is poceen with every brush. 


Being flexible, it fits every eurve of the 
For Bathing. f< The flat teeth by their 

compact arrangement ——— the eutiele without injury 
to the skin, leaving it ina healthy glow. 


ne all at muscular and nervous troubles 
Massaging. {; even better than the hand- 


rubbing, as it does oa ‘ermal the skin. It is very seething, 
causing the museles to relax, and while exercising them 
ly circulating the bleed. As a “ rubbing-down " 
as no equal. fe, J, piece of 
indestructible. For sale by all dealers in = 
Goods, or mailed on receipt of price. Catalogue mailed 


EVERYTHING IN RUBBER GOODS. 


co. J. BAILNHY & CoO., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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A SELECT CLASS IN GYMNASTIC TRAINING 


for girls under 16, also a class for boys under 10, will be 
opened early in October in the gymnasium of the Ladies’ 
Athletic Club, 23 West 44th Street, under skilled in- 
Structors and medical supervision. 

ae i, es apply to Miss M. L. Hawxutns, Sec. | 


tween 10 A.M. and 3 P.M. 
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Children’s Fashions 








This little coat—sizes 2 to 3 yrs., is made of 
plain, smooth fin'shed cloths. Capes, collar 
and cuffs trimmed with fur—full circular skirt, 
silk lining. 


From our little book, “How to Clothe Babies,” 
which will be mailed on application. 


We clothe children of all ages in the 
best manner at the least cost, including 
everything from Hats to Shoes. 


Best & Co., 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Liliputian Bazaar. 








The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 


Pride of the West. 





Skirts made from this muslin are for 
sale by all leading retail dry-goods deal- 
ers; also the muslin in x 41, and 1 45 
inch widths. 


| Practical Designing. —Wall Pa: 
oughly taught by mail. Address 
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— of Pianos containing 
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2 Our large 24-page catalogue of 
P Organs, also our new and elegant 


16 page 
man 





umer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits 
— the commissions of the agents. 

We furnish a first-class Organ, warranted 

20 years, with stool and book, for only 


a. 





Q, 


ments. Easy 


yment. 
We positively 


is received. 


will sell the first Piano 


3 





We have the largest 
Daery in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 


$3049 
No Money 
Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- 
guarantee every Organ and Piano twenty years. 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 


As an advertisement we 


our make in a place for only 


Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co. 


P. 0. Box 825, ae N. J. 


of the dealer 








Send for 


~ 00 ? Seal, Book, and Cover 


$175 


oo a price, $350.00. 
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SMART BLACE STU F¥'¥E'S. 
PRIESTLEY’S. 


The genuine ow dress goods are stamped every § yards, on the under side of the 
Priestley & 


selvedge, with the name, 


Co. Take no others. 
FOR SALE BY THE 


LEADING DEALERS. 
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WINTER SUITINGS 


(Out of the ordinary) 


Imported expressly for fine cus- 
tom trade—a limited quantity. 
Three cases of striking Novelties 
in Plain Goods. 

Case 1, an assortment of Shaggy 
Chinchilla Suitings, resembling 
overcoatings, the latest Paris 
adoption for ladies’ Street Cos- 
tumes. 

Case 2, an assortment of Fancy 
Woven Moose Cloth, Silky Camel’s 
hair surface, medium weight. 

Case 3, an assortment of French 
Hair Cloth Dress Goods in full 
range of new street shades. 

Not obtainable elsewhere in this 
country. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


A.A. Vantine & Co 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, es 
TURKEY, and PERSIA. . 


877, 879 BROADWAY. 









RADE MARK. 


Turkish Slippers 





Elaborate 


Gold 


Embroidery, red, 


brown, black, yellow. Sizes 1 to 7. 6 cts. 
SP kascecedeus ee cwengatenss Pair 
Fine Gold Appliqu A » ant Embroidery, 
,» brown, b > yellow. Sizes $ | ,c° 
Or Pith ds onda deaths chbelaseecites ® Pair 








Extra Finish, leather lined, gold em- 
broidery, red, brown, black, yellow. 
Sizes 1 to 7 


$1 .n 


babe cccsbasdec cegecseribendedes Fy 10 
Children’s Slippers, Silk Tassel, plain 
| “finish, red, brown, black, yellow. 5 cts. 
| Sizes 1 to O years..........+.cceceee Pair 
Postage 6c. Children’s Sizes 4c. 
No charge for 


aie Safe delivery guaranteed. Illustrated cata- 
ogue mailed free to out-of-town residents. 





| 
| Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


1893, In Every 
Variety. 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


BALL’S 





BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will cheer- 
fully return the ~~ 


es a them, the 


Satisfactory in all respects 

After Three Weeks’ Wear 

gto to us and 
be refunded. 





CORSETS 25: 


CHICACO genset COMPANY 
Chicago and New York- 

















A GOOD SIGN. 


UNCLE SILAS 
Iv if '* CARPETS 
TER MAKE YOU ONE 


“TM GLAD TO SEE, 
Now your 
FER THE HALL 


JOUN, THAT YoU 


AND STAIRS 


A CHECK ON FARM HANDS 


BEING THE SUGGESTION OF MER #1L.A8 PETERS, AGRIOULTURALIST, OF 


SOHOCUARLIE 


Turr new hired man o’ mine 
Ain't allers workin’ hard ‘s he onghter be. 
I ‘ain't got time to watch m all the day, 
To see ef he's at work an’ not at play 


, it seems to me, 


There doesn't seem to he no thing to do 

To really what he says ie true, 

Thet he's a-workin’ hard from morn till night, 
An’ treatin’ me an’ Marthy as ie right 


see ef 


He cits his board an’ ledgin’ ont o’ me, 

With ple three times a day the same as we 

Which I 0’ conrse don't grudge him ene ermal bit 
So long as I'm convinced thet he earns it. 


There'd onght to be some patent kind o’ toola, 
To show if farm hands acts np to the rales 
For instance a pitchfork made to show 
How many bales o’ hay be's toesed, you know 


have 


The prongs could act jest like a grocer’s acales, 
An’ register the hay that's tossed, in thw 

Inside the handle, on a emall white dile 

Like those pedompters when ye've walked a mile. 


I thonght I'd found a tool one day fixed so, 
When Marthy said @he'd seen a tally hoe: 
’Nd I'd ha’ bought one ef it had a-bin 

A hoe, an’ not a coach for ridin’ in. 


But still the idee’s there! A good one too 
For farmers scattered all the country through 
A act complete o’ tally tools like those 
Would help a lot to lighten op our woes, B 
a 
“That first attempt at a race between Vigilant and Valkyrie was no- 
thing bat a drifting match.’ 
Vell, what could you expect? ? 


The country is so poor it conldn't 
the wiad for a yacht-race. 


rab 
————E 
“That Miss Bronson has a beautiful complexion 
it—from her mother or her father ? 
“Neither. She gets it at the apothecary’s.”’ 


Where does she get 


a 

Revisen Exraacr reom Por.—* Quoth Dunraven, ‘ Nevermore.’” 

——— 

“This game of golf that is coming in now appears to be fine sport.” 

“Ie it? Well, 1 fail to see it 

“Do you understand the game?” 

“Certainly. You take a ball as big as a crab-apple. You strike it 
with a long club-footed *tick called a driver, and then spend two hours 
looking for it with the aid of a small Irish boy that they cal! a Caddy. 
What the fan of that is I can't see.’ 


aes Stee 
“| hear you ve joined the Viewtown Debating Society.” 
* Yea, I have. 

“ What do yon know about debating ?” 


“Nothing. I hate it.’ 
‘Then why did you join? 
“me avoid being invited to lis meetings. Conrtesy required that I 
shonkd attend some of them, but now that I am a member I don't have to 


go.” 


ECONOMIZE IN SOMETHIN’, EVEN 
AUNT MAKES BEAUTIFUL RAG CARPETS, AND I'LL GIT HER 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


<f don't know what to name 
the baby,” said Jarley. 

“Why not call him Hndson 7” 
said Barker. “He seems to be 
very squally.” 

—————>———— 


“Pather,” said Mrs. Hawkins 
to her husband, “you will really 
have to increase my allowance this 
year. I cannot possibly run the 
honse on my present one, the chil- 
dren eat 80 mach.” 

“It can’t be done,” wiled 
Hawkins, “I can hardly raise 
the money I give you now. If the 
children’s appetites grow, why, 
you'll have to let them take dinner 
with their little friends oftener. 
They are asked often enough.” 


“Prisoner,” said the jndge, 
“you have been found grimy of 
posing as a blind man, and ob- 
taining money on the street from 
passers-by when you can see as 
wellasican. The sentence of the 
court is three months in the county 
nil.” 

, “Well, well, well!” said the 
prisoner; “dis is de first time I 
ever heard of a man’s bein’ sent 
to jail because he conld see! 
What's the country coming to?” 


—_—»—— 


“1 don't know why it was,” said 
Hamfatter the tragedian to his 
friend at the Actors’ Club. “I 
passed a splendid physical exemination for my life-insurance, but the 
company woukin't accept the risk.” 
“They had probably Reard that you were going to play Hamlet in the 
West,” suggested the friend 


—_——@ 


“T passed your door last evening, Miss Gildersieeve,” 
Mr. Gilley. 
“ How kind of you!” 


remarked young 


replied the grateful girl. 


THE SOCIAL ZOO, 
OrGR 1. 


“An! THIS 18 A SLEEPY YOUNG ANIMAL.” 

“Ou no. HE Is NOT SLEEPY." 

“WHat THEN?” 

“ONLY TIRED. He's ALWAYS TIRED.” 

“[sn'T HE RATHER YOUNG TO BE ALWAYS TIRED?” 

“Yes. He 18 A MERE BOY; BUT THERE I8N'T ANY- 
THING HE DOESN'T KNOW, AND THE WEIGHT OF HIS 
KNOWLEDGE I8 A BURDEN TO HIM.” 

“Is HE—IS HE A—A GOOD BoY 7?” 

“Husa! Don'rT EVER svUGGEST THAT. 
MAKE WIM VERY ANGRY, AND WHEN HE 
TERRIBLE.” 

“THEN HE DOES NOT WANT TO BE A GOOD BoY?!r” 

“No. HE DOES NOT WANT TO BE A BOY OF ANY 
KIND. HE WANTS TO BE A REAL HARD BAD MAN.” 

“AND WILL HE SUCCEED?” 

“1 AM APRAID NoT. HE DOESN'T REALLY KNOW 
How.” 


It wouLD 
Is ANGRY HE Is 














Niet a be lost. 





SKETCHES AT THE FAIR. 








the reguit 4 * sudden blew. 





ames, eaters 
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MORE SKETCHES AT THE 


A LOVER'S MISCALCULATION. 

“Til take this T5-cent bottle of perfame if you will take off this cost- 
mark and put on one with $1 50 on it,” sald a young man to the clerk in 
a drug store.” 

“ All right.” 

It was done. 

“ Great head !” soliloquized the young man. “ Minnie will notice that 
cost-mark, and love me for spending my substance so liberally for her. 
It never hurts a young man's chances for the object of his admiration to 
think he regards her worth getting the very best for.” 

The hottie of perfume was sent, and an evening or two later the donor 
called in person and r+ ee proposed marriage. 

* James,” said the girl. 

“ What ie it, Minnie dear gl 

“Yon sent me a bottle of perfume 7” 

“Yes. Did ae like it ?”” 

“It was good perfume, James, bunt it wasn’t worth any dollar and a 
half. Seventy-five cents is the regular price for that perfume, and I can’t 
say that I have much use for a young man who is so careless of his 
money as to pay for an article twice what it is worth.” 

“ Bat, Minnie—” 

James was going to explain, buat on second thonght he refrained. It 
occurred to him that a girl might like him less for deceiving her than 
for extravagance. So he put on his hat and departed, resolving to try 
different tactics when he found another girl. 

Wii.tam Hewny Srvrree. 


—_.> 


pf hae ae fifty dollars on Broadway yesterday.” 
Really ?. Yon are lncky.” 
“No, I'm not. I felt so over it I blew it all in before night, and 
when it was all gone I found the owner. I had to give him my note for it.” 
a 


“Bobby got into trouble ap in the woods. Shot a deer ont of season.” 
aaa" J tty hard on Bobby, Lthink. He never could hit one in the 
y might let him have a Jittle sport.” 


A CURE FOR VANITY. 
A mirror may be—as some one has said— 
Of vanity the sign, and yet I'm sure 
"re ae | one of them #o trathfal that 
y should be known as vanity’s best cure. 


tA are getting so bad I'll have to wear glasses, I am afraid,” said 


“What kind are you going to get 7” 
“ Well, I don’t know, Lam rather partial to opera-glasees.” 
—_—>__— 

“ Barker has a scheme for the removal of the hate 8 Fair buildings 
which I should think the commissioners would accep 

“ What's the scheme ?” 

“ Let the relic-hunters loose for a week, They'd have them carved to 
pieces in no time.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 





THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL. 


4 te~ first day at school! Can you put 
yourself long enough in your little boy’s 
place to know how he feels, when, for the 
first time, he is left, a poor little unit among 
a crowd of strangers? You feel like stay- 
ing with him, but the teacher so evidently 
prefers your going away that you do not like 
to act on your own judgment, and so,-with a 
tug at your heartstrings, off you go. As 
you walk down the -street you wonder 
whether ‘Willie’s courage will not fail, 
whether he will cry, and if he does, whether 
the children will make fun of him. Children 
can be very cruel. Maybe that roguish boy 
in the back seat will stick a pin into Willie, 
or the other youngster near by make faces 
at him. It is wonderful that the making-up 
of faces can frighten a sensible child, but 

ou know that when you were little you 
hated and dreaded a certain juvenile person 
who entertained himself by all sorts of grim- 
aces when the teacher's back was tarned. 
You know, too, how diffident your little man 
is, and you are afraid that he will not like 
to ask for information which, being a stranger, | 
he will need. 

After all, the boy must go through the ex- 
perience, and the trouble to you is that it is | 
the first time thus far in his little span of life 
in which you cannot help bim. His father, 
not less tender than yourself but more of a 
philosopher, tells you that you cannot always 
coddle the child; that he must learn to stand 
on his own feet. To do the little fellow jus- 
tice, he does not object. I have seen a child 
of four, who bad never been a day beyond 
reach of his mother or his nurse, set his 
little jaw firmly, and brace up, ina resohution 
to remain alone at a kindergarten, thongh his 
nurse offered to stay with him for the first 
morning. To do this required as much 
heroism as for a man to start single-handed, 
on a new enterprise, in a strange country. 

You are not to be criticised, dear mother, 
if you take the utmost care in selecting your 
child’s first school. The primary school lays 
the foundation. It does not matter very 
much whether the boy shall’ be crammed 
with facts or drilled with repetitions here, 
but his own faculties need to be brought 
out, his powers developed. He must learn 
to respect the rights of others, to bear himself 
courteously, to be unselfish and punctual and 
obedient. From the first day at school, char- 
acter is being formed and stamped with im- 
pressions that may be enduring. “ Wax to 
receive, and marble to retain,” may be written 
on every child’s mind in the beginning of 
his days. 

It is to be hoped that your boy, when first 
at school, will come under the influence of 
some one who has a calm manner apd who 
speaks in low tones. We American$ waste 
a great deal of strength by our loud way of 
speaking and our nervous irritability of ex- 
pression. Children are imitative, and un- 
consciously they adopt the forms and ges 
tures and assimilate the very tones of those 


4 
with whom they associate. In a school more Weddings 


than half the education given is given when | 


IS perfectly compounded 


and proportioned for 


raising bread, 
BAKING 


| 
| 
| 


biscuit, rolls, cake, 
cakes, doughnuts, 
‘etc. Royal Bak- 
PoOwDER. ing Powder 

. should be 

used in every case 

Pure. fore. Yeast acts by fermentation and 

the destruction of part of the gluten of the flour to pro- 
duce gas. Royal Baking Powder, through the action of 
its ingredients upon each other in the loaf while baking, 
itself produces the necessary gas and leaves the whole- 


pastry, griddle 
Absolutely ~ 
where yeast has served hereto- 
some properties of the flour unimpaired. 





The m 
expendita . ‘A life mare, with fe - 
ex re, my prom ng the world’s 
ucts the needs of phy sical aarp will at- 
value to health of the pure liqui laxative 
p= he embraced in the remedy Syrup ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and yee to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a pertect laxa- 
ons effectuall — sean g the system, dispelling Colds, 

h Fevers, and anently curing Con- 
Section Tt has given sa’ ction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
Goon it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakenin, and it 
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We: Cannot ‘Supply 


soups for the million. 

We are content to cater to 
the taste of the thousands 
who are most fastidious and 
whose appreciation of the 
Franco - American Soups is 
keen enough to cause them 
to use no other. 

Sample can mailed on re- 
ceipt of postage, 14 cents. All 
grocers have them. 


Chicken, Chicken Gumbo, Molligatawny, 
Mock Tartle. Ox Tail, Consommé, ‘omato, 
French Bouillon, Julienne, Printanier, Mutton 
Broth, Vegetablé, Beef, Pea, Clam Chowder, 
Clam Broth, Pearl Tapioca. 


Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York, 


SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 

package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 

ofered you will not accept any substitute if 
re’ 


Satisfactory Results. 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 

The question, Who makes 
the best-fitting garment? 
is easily answered by the 
great success we have made 
with our two patents, 
which gives us the most 
perfect - fitting under- 
garment in the market. 

Nonegenuine unless marked 
inside sateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


See our new Catalogue, with 
full descriptions, and import- 
ant facts connected with them, 
unknown to Ladies not ac- 

uainted with our Garments. 
Tey one who will take the 
trouble to SEE FOR HER.- 
SELF will buy no others. 

If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
SEND STAMP direct to us, 
and we will send samples of 
materials and self - measure- 
ment blank to any part of the 

. world. Satisfaction guaran- 
All Styles. teed. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 


coe 09 Kingeton Street, _ } BOSTON. 
































A Letter From 
PARIS (France). 


BEN. LEVY & CO.., Boston : 
Gentlemen—The dozen boxes 
LABLACHE POWDER 


we have a special interest in, be- 
cause the silver is new and brilliant— 


that’s the TRO we hold for you. 
SILVER - of LABL 
ON have been received. I should 
have responded sooner had I 


eLECnS oO POLISH been in Paris. I beg your par- 


don for the delay. I herein 
removes the tarnish and restores its send you check for the amount, 
beauty, as when new, never scratch- $4.80, and thank you very much 
ing, never wearing. for your promptness. I can find 
no powder in Paris that can 
compare with your LA- 
BLACHE POWDER, and I 


The _ ware CO., 72 John St., Wow York | dink 1% tave teled hem oll 
fairly. Thanking you again, I 


Our Mothers Say : remain very —— yours, 
} Mrs. —- 
omiort Paris, France, Oct. 11, 1892. 
| The famous LABLACHE 


FACE POWDER will be 

mailed to any address in the U. 

er } S. on receipt of §O cents. 
| BEN LEVY & CO., French 


Perfumers, 34 West St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


the teacher is intent on something else, and | 
not particularly on imparting knowledge. 
Marpa DEMAREST. 


ANCIENT STATIONERS. 


N medieval times the stationarius, or sta 

tioner, held official connection with a uni 
versity, and sold at his stall or station the 
books written or copied by the Wbrarius or 
book-writer. Such is the origin of the mod 
ern term stationer, one who now keeps for | 
sale implements of such service, and not 
usually the productions of literary persons. 














Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. Sold everywhere. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 


aut Shan 


prort's Pens 








Steel c 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
NOW EXHIBITED AT THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 


* galt Rheum, 
Burns, 


Eczema, 
Chafing, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 

Itching, Tender Feet, 





Extract “ BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi_ ts. 


Price, # cents per box, postage paid. 


The “SEASON” for November. 


Manufactures Build’g, Dept, H, Group 89. 





COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. Ladies’ Illustrated Magazine Com xion Preserved, 
COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 95 vents a cake. DR. HERRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimp) 
Liver - Moles, Stasniea, 
Systarnesd'T an, cnd restoresthe | 


mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a differ- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











FAsnion’S FAD. 
salt aL 

Would you rather buy lamp- ) SpA. 
chimneys, one a week the Scien Oete 
year round, or one that lasts | : SS 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 
Your dealer knows where and how much, It : = wet Fogg may 


costs more than common glass; and may be, be 
thinks tough glass isn't good for his business. 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Macseta Co. 


Now Ready! 


l druggists or 
mailed Tor &@ cts. Send for circuiar. oy 


'G. C. BITTNER & CO WeLrso. °. 


THINACUR a scientific proces Creating perfect 
amimilation of every form of food, secret- 
ing the walnable ones and discarding the worthless. They make 
thin faces plamp and round out the agure. They are the stand. 
ard remedy for leanness, producing 12 to 15 Ibe. per month, 
taining no arsenic, and guaranteed absolutely harsiens. 
Price, % Seapets $1 per box, 6 for $5. Pamphiet, “How ro Ger 
Far,” 


FS THINACURA 


yor er" FOR THIN PEOPLE 


Contains the newest Paris Fashions and the most elegant de- 
sigus of Fancy Work. A Review of Novelties; 3 Colored Plates; 
140 Illustrations of Dress and Needlework; 13 Flat Paper Pat- 
terns ; 7 Designs for Embroidery, etc. Price, bo cents per part, 
or $8.50 perannum, Otall Newsdealers. 


The International News | Company, New York. 
LADIES WHO VALUE 


Arefi plexion must 
der, i prodicesa toh « 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
877 


Flesh made with Thinacura Tablets is 




















use Pozzoni’s Powe 
d beautiful skin. 


orse~"" Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


THE STRUGGLE WITH POVERTY. 


‘SHE struggle with poverty, when it is made harder and 

| more depressing than it need be by the intemperance 
of the husband, drives many a woman to the verge of de- 
spair. Perhaps when she married she knew very litile about 
how to manage a poor man’s wages, how to make the most 
of very small means, how to keep her home bright. clean, 
and comfortable, She did her best, but she was at first un- 
skilled, and she was an exception to the rule if the man 
of her choice did not at least occasionally visit the saloon, 
and once in a while go reeling homeward with companions 
like himself, The curse of drink presses heavily on the 
children of poverty. When men are out of work, and com- 
forts grow sadly few, the pawnbroker supplying grudgingly 
the money which buys bread, and bit by bit the cherished 
possessions of the home finding a place on his shelves, the 
mother’s strength often gives 'way. I remember one such 
case, in which a woman who had lived some years with a 
wealthy family as cook, living therefore in luxury and 
without a care, appeared one morning, some time after her 
marriage, to plead for laundry-work, or anything. 

** John looks at me, and I look at him,” she said.. ‘‘ There 
is no work, and we have no money, and the children haven't 
shoes to their feet.” 

To keep the children at school in such circumstances is 
often very difficult, and requires heroic exertion. In one of 
the pictures drawn by our artist we see the poor frightened 
little girl reluctant to leave her mother, who is weeping, the 
state of the room showing too plainly that a scene of drunken 
violence has just taken place 

Later, the daughter, looking mournfully at her over- 
worked mother, tries to console and encourage her with the 
promise that she will help her by-and-by. In many of our 
great public schools the older girls work very hard, in the 
hope that they may be able by their earnings to lift a little 
of their parents’ load. They aim to work in shops or in 
factories, to learn some trade, hoping to have their evenings 
to themselves, and the whole of their Sundays. 

Often, however, the girl grown up has the mournful ex- 
perience hinted at in our third sketch, Supply exceeds 
demand, and she has vainly sought a position for days, 
meeting disappointment at every turn, Her buxom friend 
ead nclxbber who has a place as maid of all work, is much 
more comfortably situated, Jt is a pity that the sphere of 
domestic service should be shunned by bright girls of the 
class described in the picture. They would find work in 





“I'LL HELP YOU BY-AND-BY.” 


the household light, with opportunity for change and rest; 
wages are high to skilled and trustworthy persons; board 
and lodging are provided. A girl has no expense except 
for clothing, and in many instances the gifts of her mistress 
make that a matter of slight cost in money. She receives 
kind and considerate treatment, has her a — half-days 
of leisure, and is in the line of helpful vel -respecting duty, 
to say nothing of being a great comfort in the home of her 
employer. The school education would give these girls 
discipline and training, which would largely add to their 
usefulness, and enable them to ask a higher rate “pene 
. EB. 8, 


LIFE AT NEWPORT. 
See illustration on page 879. 


OU may sit, if you choose, on the broad piazzas of the 
Ocean House facing Bellevue Avenue, and watch from 
there the stream of sumptuously appointed equipages sweep- 
ing by. You may even receive a visitor or two from one of 
their occupants, attended always by the solemnly alert foot- 
man, faultlessly attired. You may, too, if you choose, dance 
in the pretty Casino, or sit perhaps, while looking on, vis-d-vis 
across the room to the most exclusive of Newport’s own. 
And at all times when you choose you may find the ocean 
quite ready to receive you—the ocean that here rolls over a 
beach stretching miles away, a beach so hard that carriages 
drive over it every day. You may find many people there 
at bathing-hours, some well known, and if you chance upon 
the proper time—this changes from summer to summer— you 
may be tossed about by a breaker that is dealing, at that 
very same moment, quite as ruthlessly with another kind of 
swell. an advance from whom on land would set a world 
of social aspirants prostrate before him. 
You may, in fact, do all these things, touch elbows some- 
times with swelis—do, indeed, or seem to do, all those things 
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A CLOUDY DAY 


done by society in Newport. You may play spectator at 
many of its pastimes, and feel yourself. if you will, a part of 
it ull, just as the man who feels himself often a very part of 
the drama he sees upon the stuge. But you are no more a 
part of it for all that, for all your price 
of admission, forall you see, for all your 
bonds in common, than be who sits in 
the pit is part of the play upon the 
stage over which he trembles. And 
you can no more enter it at your will 
than a man could rise from his seat in 
the theatre, and leaping over the foot- 
lights, insist on being counted part of 
the company upon the boards. 

You dearer this when from the pi- 
azza of the hotel you chance to move 
to the pianzza of your friend—the well- 
shaded, well-appointed, well-protected, 
and always fascinating piazza of the 
woman who moves in Newport society. 

You are at first, when the change is 
macic,tempted into the making of gener- 
alizations, into saying that in spite of 
all the glare of publicity in which these 
people seem to live, with the eye of ev- 
ery vewspaper chronicler full upon 
them, in spite of the envy, admiration, 
and adulation their splendors excite in 
work-a-day minds—publicity and envy 
for which the uncharitable hold the fash- 
ionable always responsible— you are 
tempted to believe that but one motive 
accentuates their lives, a desire for pri- 
vacy and exclusiveness. It is only at 
first you are tempted into these gener- 
alities. Afterwards you discover that 
they have no aim in the matter at all. 
They are simply occupied with each 
other, with their mutual pleasures and 
pursuits, and with being undisturbed in 
them, For the rest, 
they are quite obliv- 
ious of the outside 
world, altogether un- 
conscious of it, until 
some interference is 
made with the order 
of their pleasures, as 
unconscious, indeed, 
as guests at dinner parties of the ser- 
vanis who wait, or as young lovers of 
the curiosity they excite. 

Newport society, indeed, constitutes a 
world of its own, revolving about its 
special axis (the axis changes from year 
to year, but is always governed by the 
inscrutable and immutable laws of fash- 
ion), and with a pole like the earth's, 
sometimes shifting a degree or two, but 
always directed toward one point—mon- 
ey. And this little world revolves un- 
disturbed and undistracted by the other 
workds outside, demanding, like the stars 
of Matthew Arnold’s verses, neither 
love, amusement, nor sympathy from 
the things without them. 

The axis round which this little world 
revolves in a given year may so influence 
the general Jaws that no bathing on the 
beach, except before breakfast, while 
the crowd still sleeps, is possible for the 
young girl in society. No bathing on 
the beach, then, is possible that year, 
except at dawn, attended by a maid, and 
y mye alone. Or it may be that the or- 

er changes, and young girls may bathe 
when the outsider dips. Then all the 
son girls bathe when the outsider dips. 
ae in Newport society understand 
8 

















**T cannot tell you what they do now, 
Last year no one bathed,” some one who 
has not been there for a year will tell 
you. No one, indeed, absent for a sea- 
son from Newport, will commit himself 
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to a positive statement about what is be- 
ing done, no one ever knowing how the 
seasons may have changed. hat is be- 
ing done means, of course, how and when 
| | and where the men and women drive, 
what time they dine, who plays tennis, 
what is worn, what they have at dinner. 
For no one in this litle world makes a 
new departure that the rest of it do not 
ultimately follow. One woman may 
have a hundred and fifty dresses, while 
another has but sixty, but they are all 
modelled alike. One may drive tandem 
and one a high-stepper, but they ho 
their reins high or low, as the fashion of 
that yeardictates. One may have a ser- 
vice of gold, another of silver, but each 
service is arranged as the other. 
Newport society, fascinating, unique, 
charming, as it is, is yet, as some clever 
woman has said, of al! things conven- 
tional—con ventional in the sense of obey- 
ing in a body the same laws, whether 
these are the laws of smaller bodies or 
not. L. H. F. 


IN THE WOMAN'S BUILDING. 


HE entrance to the Russian section 

in this building is quite striking, and 
attracts much admiration. The door- 
way is through an open-work screen of 
oak, carved in an elaborate pattern of 
branching vines, starting from a Russo- 
Gallic fleur-de-lis, 


The joinery is ex- 
cellent, not one nail being u in put- 
ting the frame. work together. It is en- 


tirely the work of women, and is a re- 
production of a Byzantine gate of the 
twelfth century in » famous church. It 
is inlaid with gold leaf in a quaint and 
delicate design, by a method of burning 
in the gold, invented by Princess Scha- 
kowsky. Just within the enclosure a large glass case con- 
tains court costumes of the utmost magnificence, which are a 
curious mixture of Paris fashions and barbaric gorgeousness. 
They are of red or white brocade and velvet, stiff with gold 
and silver threads woven or embroidered, almost realizin 
the garments described in the fairy tales of our child- 
hood as dresses like the sun or like the moon. One is 
of a brocade, with silver embroidery ard fringes of 
pearls. 

The great ladies of Russia have of late years been doing 
a work among the peasants similar to that of Lady Aber- 
deen and Mrs. Ernest Hart among the Irish villagers, They 
teach and encourage industries that will relieve the dread- 
ful poverty that exists in the small towns in remote districts. 
There is shown a white knitted woollen shaw! which looks 
like a film for its astonishing fineness. It weighs but eight 
and three-fourths ounces, though it is several yards square, 
and is calculated to contain twenty-four and a quarter mill 
ion stitches. Excellent homespuns are shown, similar to 
those of the Welsh and Scotch. There is very handsome 
leather-work, where leaves and flowers are applied; also the 
more common embossed leather. 

Women’s fingers, in all countries and in all ages, seem to 
take naturally to embroidery, so we are not surprised that 
there is seen excellent work in that department, Some 

ieces that produce the effect of solid embroidery are part- 
y appliqué work in elaborate and effective designs. This 
is an old style of work, as is proved by a reproduction of a 
curtain belonging to the throne of the czars Ivan and Peter 
of 1682. Can one imagine any shape more inappropriate 
for lace than an elephant? But there was a curious green 
satin curtain on which were sewed in rows lace elephants, 
birds, dogs, and other anima:s, quite a menagerie. ut the 
Russian lace, though not as fine as that of France and Brus- 
sels, is handsome. Carving and china are shown, and, in 
fact, the Russian women do work similar in kind to that of 
their Western sisters; but there is a magnificence in design 
and a richness of coloring that remind one of Cliinese work, 
though it is not so fine; still, it recalls the Turtar origin. 
Maria A. Wart. 
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FALL CATSUPS 

Kentucky Catsup.—Take 1 gallon of cab 
bage, 1 gallon of green tomatoes, 
of onions, and 8 pods of green pepper all 
chopped fine. Put into jar, and 

with salt Put half a gallon of 
vinegar in a kettle with an ounce 
each of white and black mustard seed, a ta 
ble spoonful: 
and allspice 


a stone 
sprinkk 


strong 


mace 
ginger 
of brown sugar 
pour over the catsup 

Sliced-Cucumber Cataup Take 8 dozen 
large yellow cucumbers, peel and slice, put 
in a stone jar with 1 dozen white onions and 
8 pods of red pepper chopped fine, sprinkle 
with salt, let stand overnight, drain, put hack 
in the jar, and cover with spiced vinegar 

Grated-Cucumber Catsup.—Grate 2 dozen 
large yellow cucumbers, 
squeeze dry. To every quart of pulp add 
8 grated onions, 1 teaspoonful each of salt, 
and allspice, with a salt-spoonful of 
cayenne. Pour strong vinegar over and seal. 
This catsup retains the flavor of fresh cu 
cumber, and is excellent served with fish and 


cloves 


game 


Red- Pepper Catsup.—Take 4 dozen pods of 


red pepper, put in a preserve-kettle with a 
vinegar and a quart of water; | 


pint of strong 
set on the fire and let come to a boil; add 2 
roots of grated horseradish, 6 sliced onions, 
a dozen whole cloves, and an ounce of white 
mustard seed: jet boil ten minutes longer, 
and strain. Put back in the kettle with a 
teacup of brown sugar, 2 ounces of celery 
and a quart of strong vinegar. Boil 
This catsup will keep 


seed, 
one hour, and bottle 
for any length of time 

VU ush roe Cateup.— Take well - grown 
mushrooms, cut off the roots, put them in a 
stone jar, mash and sprinkle with salt, cover, 
and let stand for twenty-four hours; strain 
and boil the liquor for ten minutes. To every 
quart add 1 teaspoonful of ground allspice 
and mustard seed each, half a teaspoonful 
of ground cloves and mace; let cool; 
a teacup of vinegar to a gallon of catsup 
Bottle and seal 

Gooseberry Catsup.—Take 5 pounds of ripe 
gooseberries, put them in a preserve-kettle, 
boil, mash, and add a pound of brown sugar 
and a teacup of vinegar; let boil until thick; 
add a teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 
cloves, with a pinch of salt. Bottle and seal 


rm 


This catsup is a delicious relish with cold 


meats, 

Grape Catsup.—Pick 12 pounds of ripe 
grapes from the stems, put in a kettle with 
a teacup of water, boil until soft, strain; add 
6 pounds of sugar to the juice and pulp, 1 
quart of vinegar, a table-spoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful each of cloves and cinnamon; 
let boil until thick; bottle, and seal. 

Evia R. Parker, 


SNAILS. 


“ Ye little snails, 
With slippery tails, 
Who nolselessly travel 
Across my gravel.’ 

T may be inferred that these unoffending 

excursionists have a mission as well as 
do human pilgrims, for it is said that a mid- 
summer festival is even yet celebrated in 
Rome, upon which notable occasion ‘* differ- 
ences between friends are agreeably adjust- 
ed, and family feuds amicably settled.” 

It is the spirit of the day, so says the snail’s 
friend, and the sign or token of such expres- 
sion of good-will is the gift of a snail from 
one party to the other, or an exchange of 
mollusks 

‘The symbolism and implied virtue of 
the custom reside in the alleged amicable 
influence of the head and horns.” 

These slow-creeping tourists are of ancient 
race, and are found in great variety; their 
graceful shape, dignified bearing, industrious 
and peaceful habits, have won for them many 
friends; beyond this, remarkable edible and 
curative properties have been ascribed to 
them. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Old Time 
Methods 


of treatin 
Colds an 
Coughs were 
based on the 





pression. We 

now know 

that “feeding a 

cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 

aoDrepecet yy Seow t Bosna SY Ase ce, 


| 


1 quart | 


ach of ground cinuamon.cloves, | 
a teaspoonful of ground | 
and celery seed each, with a pound | 
Let boil half an hour, and | 





Put in a bag and | 





pour in | 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


T is a great thing to have a perfectly 
pure and wholesome baking powder, — 
the ingredients of which are given on 
every label, so that one knows what he is 


Such is 


eating. 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder,—it is pure. 
It is a great thing, when a cake or a 

pan of biscuit is put into the right sort of 

an oven, to be always sure that it will 


come out just right. 


Such is the case if you use Cleveland’s 


Baking Powder,—it 


is sure. 


Cleveland's Baking Powder, 


“Pure and Sure.” 





cattle graze. 


Our cattle are natives and are raised near at hand. 


Rex Brand is not Burned or of Strong Animal Flavor, but is Aromatic and Appetizing. 


Send 6c. stamps for sample package, mailed free. 


THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 


South Omaha, Neb. 





Its Ginn Against 
CGmmon 
Sense 


to suppose that an imitation offers 
the customer any vantee like 
the original does. ake Cottolene 
forexample, FArrpanx & Co. 
discovered it, perfected it, and 
spent thousands in making its 
merits known. It is plainly to 
their interest to make and keep it 
what it is to-day—the most popu- 
lar shortening in the world. 


But when you come 


|e accept an 
Gunterfeit 


Ctiolene 


these guarantees all disappear, 
and the housekeeper is at the 
mercy of an imitator who deals 
on others’ reputation and who 
profits only by others’ loss. 

To ensure having good cook- 
ing and healthful food stick 
right to CoTroLENE and let all 
imitations severely alone. 

Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails. 


Made only by 
N.K.FAIRBANK4CO., 
CHICAGO, 

St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
"eas icm bo 





nae Lucca Oil te 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY P “mr BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 





Primley’s 
California Fruit Chewing Gum 


a. a perfectly delicious, fruit-flavored Gam—quite unlike ordi- 
rides the been ~ 


gums. 


eans and a poscer ves the teeth, and alds 


th, © 
gestion. All dealerssellit. FREE BOOKS—We offer you great 


uainted with our Gums. 


Send five out- 





years, All medicines failed 
to help me until I took 
Piso’s Cure for Consump- 
It has relieved me so 
I thought 


tion. 
that I can rest at night. 
my age was against me, but now I 
am sure that Piso’s Cure will scure 
me.—S. A. ALBURGER, Penn Wid- 
ows’ Home, Philadelphia, Pa., June 





to 





A Beautiful Toilet Ne that dis: ng 


Works hile bolentioas. “Percly vaashie Sind dems 
sample package. Mrs. Allen,1 1E. 434 St., N.Y. 


HOMPSON’'S EYE WATER 


ine 


Hi 


utd ee 


Es 





HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


Een Sete? 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25e. (er stamps). 


THE ron Teroernt ean’ 


bade 





“ Every one should read this little book."— 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
880 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


| Lihig vompaly 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile fields 
around it are reared the cattle me ich are 
slaughtered—1000 to 2000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ‘round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR, AND PURITY. 




















U. 8. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
SANATORIUM, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scien treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
ment cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book gving’® description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


RATES ect — 


HARPER’ . BAZAR. 


Displayed a per Nonpareil line, one 
insertion - - ° - - $1.0co 
Special Reading Soden, per line, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 
column, 2\{ inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNTS. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (u¢ not both) as follows : 





6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year-~- 10< 
or600 “ “ o=++ 16% 

or7650 “ as “ «+ 20% 

= or1000 * ” “ «+ 268 


Standard of , Nonpareil; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 





Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. YX 








